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BRIEF 


This  document  describes  the  effectiveness  submodel  of 
TECIT,  a  new  multipurpose  model  concerned  with  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  training  devices  and  simulators  (TD/S)  at 
all  phases  of  life  cycle  development.  Volume  II  describes 
the  cost  model. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  training  device  or  simulator  is 
defined  as  a  function  of  the  following:  safety;  acquisition 
learning  on  the  TD/S;  transfer  of  training  from  the  TD/S  to 
an  exercise  on  the  Weapon  System  (WS)  during  training;  job 
or  battle  readiness  (alternately  defined  as  the  transfer  of 
training  from  the  TD/S  to  the  job,  a  battle  exercise  after 
training  or  the  retraining  schedule  needed  to  maintain 
readiness);  and  the  utilization  ratio  of  the  TD/S.  The 
analyst  selects  those  elements  appropriate  to  the  TD/S  in 
question.  Applications  of  the  model  and  research  are  given 
equal  attention. 

The  training  effectiveness  submodel  has  two  components: 
(1)  Problem  Analysis  and  Definition  Component;  (2)  Analytic 
Component.  The  Problem  Analysis  and  Definition  Component 
guides  the  analyst  in  considering  and  documenting  items  such 
as  the  following:  (a)  the  application( s )  for  which  the 
analysis  is  being  made  (i.e.,  concept,  development,  fielding 
or  research,  system  vs.  non-system  training,  single  course 
or  multi-course  applications,  personnel  to  be  trained. 
Weapon  system(s)  and  course(s)  to  which  the  TD/S  is 
applicable,  and  placement  of  the  TD/S  in  the  course  and  the 
career  sequence);  (b)  life  cycle  development  phases  of  the 
WS(s),  training  program! s)  and  TD/S;  and  (c)  study  team  and 
SME  characteristics  -  roles,  responsibilities,  background, 
experience  and  effort  expended. 

This  component  also  guides  the  gathering  of  information 
about  the  WS ( s ) ,  the  training  program(s),  the  TD/S, 
predecessor  TD/S,  similar  TD/S  and  databases  relevant  to  the 
application( s )  to  be  made.  It  aids  analysts  in  making 
preliminary  estimates  of  TD/S  effectiveness  and  in  providing 
information  to  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs)  for  making 
analytic  judgments.  It  also  aids  in  identifying  appropriate 
SMEs  and  documents  an  audit  trail  of  information  for  further 
applications  and  research.  A  task/ subtask/ skill  comparison 
method  aids  in  comparing  baseline  (predecessor  or  similar) 
TD/S  with  the  proposed  TD/S  for  initial  design  or 
improvement . 

In  the  Analytic  Component,  the  analyst  makes  estimates 
of  each  appropriate  effectiveness  element  or  obtains  them 
from  Subject  Matter  Experts  (SMEs).  The  method  employed, 
judgmental  variance  estimating,  enables  quantitative 
estimates  to  be  made  of  important  sources  of  variance  that 
may  affect  the  design  of  the  TD/S.  Examples  of  judgmental 


variance  sources  include  those  attributable  to  trainees, 
tasks,  the  criterion,  team  training,  physical  fidelity, 
functional  fidelity,  and  instructional  management. 
Estimates  may  be  made  at  a  task  level  or  for  the  TD/S  as  a 
whole . 

Time  and  performance  measures  of  acquisition  learning 
and  transfer  of  training  are  used  for  in-course  measures. 
Rating  scales  and  checklists  are  used  for  post-course 
transfer,  safety  and  instructional  management.  These 
methods  lend  themselves  to  obtaining  quantitative  measures 
of  reliability  and  validity. 

In  early  phases  of  the  TD/S  life  cycle,  analytic  methods 
are  employed  (bolstered  by  databases,  predecessor  TD/S  and 
similar  TD/S)  to  conceptualize ,  design  and  develop  the  TD/S. 
No  empirical  data  are  available  on  the  new  TD/S.  In  the 
fielding  phase,  attention  turns  to  analytic  methods  to 
support  empirical  studies  of  acquisition,  transfer  and 
utilization.  TECIT  provides  a  number  of  quantitative 
methods  of  organizing  judgmental  data  to  forecast  or  support 
empirical  data. 

Since  the  analytic  judgmental  methods  yield  quantitative 
estimates  of  variability,  reliability  and  validity,  the 
model  may  be  used  for  both  research  and  applications.  The 
central  research  issues  are:  (1)  What  is  the  accuracy  of 
analytic  estimates?  (2)  What  methods  and  aids  can  be 
employed  by  analysts  to  make  them  more  accurate?  (3)  To  what 
extent,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  applications 
are  analytic  estimates  a  useful  complement  to  empirical 
data?  (4)  To  what  extent  and  for  what  applications  can 
analytic  estimates  serve  as  proxies  for  empirical  data? 

A  research  strategy  is  outlined.  The  research  strategy 
considers  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  designs,  TD/S 
life  cycle  phases,  and  various  validity  designs  (i.e., 
discriminant,  concurrent,  and  predictive  validity). 
Sampling  of  SMEs  and  TD/S  is  also  considered.  Accuracy  of 
prediction  is  considered  the  most  important  characteristic 
of  validity  designs. 

Using  data  available  from  the  audit  trail,  research  can 
also  be  conducted  to  assess  the  effort  and  cost  required  to 
exercise  the  model  under  various  conditions  of  availability 
of  information  and  life  cycle  phases  of  the  weapon  system 
and  training  program.  A  validation  plan  is  presented  for 
testing  the  model  on  the  Tank  Commander’s  Basic 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Course  for  the  Ml  Abrams  Tank  at 
the  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky  Armor  School. 

A  review  of  related  models  is  included  in  this  document 
including  the  Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique 
(DEFT),  Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness  (FORTE),  and 
Comparison  Based  Prediction  (CBP).  A  comparison  of  model 
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features  is  also  included,  afonq  with  sample  questionnaires 
and  an  illustrative  data  base. 

Recommendations  for  further  development  of  TECIT  include 
the  development  of  a  user's  guide,  a  research  guide,  and 
computerization  of  che  model. 

TECIT  was  designed  for  use  by  the  Training  Technology 
Field  Activity  (TTFA),  the  Army  Research  Institute  and  the 
Armor  School  at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky.  However,  it  should  be 
useful  to  all  military  personnel  and  contractors  concerned 
with  the  design  and  development  of  TD/S  and  to  researchers 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  analytic  and  empirical 
methods  aiding  this  process. 
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Chapter  1 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  COST  ITERATIVE 

TECHNIQUE  (TECIT) 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  (in  two  volumes)  is  part  of  a  long-range 
Army  Research  Institute  program  to  develop  more  efficient 
models  and  methods  for  assessing  training  device  and 
simulator  cost  effectiveness.  The  report  explains  the 
rationale  for  a  new  model,  details  its  features,  and 
outlines  a  plan  to  validate  it.  Volume  I  covers  the  entire 
model  but  focuses  on  training  effectiveness  analysis. 
Volume  II  details  the  rationale  and  methodology  for  cost 
analysis.  Together  they  combine  training  measures  with  cost 
analysis  in  a  model  which  can  help  the  Army  choose  the  type 
and  amount  of  training  needed  to  "produce"  different  kinds 
of  skills.  They  do  so  by  building  upon  and  integrating  some 
of  the  best  features  of  many  past  research  efforts  (e.g., 
Adams  and  Rayhawk,  1986;  Goldberg  and  Khattri,  1986;  Klein, 
1985;  Knerr  et  al.,  1985;  Orlansky  and  String,  1977,  1979, 
1981;  Orlansky,  1985;  Pfeiffer  et  al.,  1985;  Pfeiffer  and 
Scott,  1985;  Rose  and  Wheaton,  1984). 


RESEARCH  OBJECTIVE 


Produce  a  model  of  cost  and  training  effectiveness 
analysis  (CTEA)  which  can  be  applied  to  the  development  of 
training  devices  and  simulators  (TD./S)  at  all  phases  of  the 
TD/S  and  weapon  system  acquisition  process. 


BACKGROUND 

Many  models  show  how  to  plan  and  analyze  training 
programs  in  the  conceptual  phase  of  new  weapon  system 
acquisition  (e.g.,  HARDMAN,  Training  Effectiveness  Cost 
Effectiveness  Prediction),  but  few  deal  specifically  with 
TD/S  development.  Those  that  do,  do  not  apply  to  all  stages 
of  TD/S  acquisition  and  do  not  address  costs  (Adams  and 
Rayhawk,  1986;  Goldberg  and  Khattri,  1986).  The  model 
described  in  this  report  is  designed  to  overcome  these  and  a 
number  of  other  deficiencies  in  CTEA. 

TECIT  was  particularly  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Training  Tecnnology  Field  Activities  (TTFA) ,  newly  formed 
efforts  within  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) 
charged  with  the  improvement  of  training  in  general, 
technology  transfer,  and  the  exportability  of  "packages"  of 
military  training.  To  serve  these  needs  the  TECIT  model  has 
been  designed  for  application  to  TD/S  concept  and  design 
phases  as  well  as  to  issues  of  exportability  and  technology 
transfer . 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 


I 
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This  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  the  TECIT  Training 
Effectiveness  Submodel  and  a  review  of  related  models. 
Chapter  2  presents  the  Problem  Definition  and  Analysis 
Component  of  training  effectiveness,  while  Chapter  3 
presents  the  Analytic  Component  of  training  effectiveness 
and  summarizes  a  cost  analysis  method.  Chapter  4  presents  a 
research  strategy  and  validation  plan.  Volume  II  details 
the  costing  method  and  the  integration  of  costs  and 
effectiveness . 


SUMMARY  OF  TECIT  CHARACTERISTICS 


General  Approach 

The  TECIT  model  incorporates  other  models  within  it, 
e.g.,  Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique, 
Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness,  and  Comparison  Based 
Prediction.  However,  TECIT  combines  criterion  measures  many 
of  which  have  not  been  included  in  past  indices  of  training 
effectiveness,  namely  safety  and  emergency  procedures,  job 
readiness  for  a  work  sample  TD/S,  and  utilization.  Transfer 
of  training  within  a  course  is  the  one  paradigm  which  uses 
the  empirical  transfer  experiment  and  for  which  the  other 
models  appear  to  have  been  developed. 

Both  analytic  and  empirical  tests  of  TD/S  effectiveness 
may  be  employed  depending  on  the  phase  of  development  of  the 
TD/S.  For  example,  in  the  conceptual  and  design  phases  of  a 
TD/S,  only  analytic  methods  can  be  used,  supported  in  some 
cases  by  databases  or  comparison  cases  from  other  TD/S. 
Although  databases  and  comparison  cases  are  useful,  they  do 
not  provide  empirical  data  on  the  new  TD/S.  No  empirical 
data  can  be  obtained  since  the  new  TD/S  has  not  yet  been 
developed.  After  a  TD/S  has  been  fielded,  the  accumulation 
of  empirical  data  specific  to  that  TD/S  becomes  a  primary 
concern.  However,  because  of  many  practical  and  research 
design  constraints,  the  empirical  data  and  methods  for 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  a  TD/S  are  often  limited. 
Thus  some  means  is  needed  to  effectively  employ  both 
analytic  and  empirical  methods  as  a  TD/S  evolves  through  its 
life  cycle.  The  relative  emphasis  on  analytic  methods  vs. 
empirical  methods  shifts,  depending  on  whether  the  TD/S  is 
in  the  conceptual  phase  or  whether  it  has  been  fielded, 
however,  both  analytic  and  empirical  methods  are  potentially 
useful  at  all  phases  of  TD/S  development. 

The  applications  that  a  model  needs  to  address  also 
differ  in  the  conceptual  vs.  the  fielding  phases.  The 
conceptual  phase  is  concerned  with  issues  such  as  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  TD/S  is  needed,  evaluating  alternative 
design  concepts  and  guiding  the  development  process.  All  of 
these  applications  require  analytic  methods.  Real 
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alternative  TD/S  are  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  for 
empirical  testing.  After  fielding,  emphasis  shifts  to 
implementation,  installation,  deployment,  technology 
transfer,  demonstrating  effectiveness  of  the  TD/S  and 
exportability,  processes  which  take  many  years.  It  is  these 
processes  that  lend  themselves  to  obtaining  empirical  tests 
of  device  effectiveness. 

TECH  is  also  designed  to  aid  in  problem  definition  and 
analysis  and  to  obtain  analytic  estimates  of  appropriate 
variables  in  a  form  that  facilitates  research  and 
validation. 

The  research  approach  emphasizes  accuracy  of  analytic 
estimates.  The  accumulation  of  empirical  data  may  be  used 
as  criteria  for  measures  for  analytic  methods  in 
longitudinal  studies.  Alternately,  cross-sectional  research 
studies  or  studies  on  databases  may  attempt  to  establish  how 
well  TECIT  measures  discriminate  among  various  TD/S 
characterist ics . 


Definitions  of  TD/S 

For  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  model  TD/S  are 
defined  in  terms  of  their  functions  and  purposes  as  follows 
(adapted  in  part  from  Blaiwes  and  Regan,  1986): 

1.  TD/S  are  those  technologies  oriented  primarily  to 
learning,  integrating,  and  practicing  job  performance 
skills  in  a  physical  and  learning  environment  that 
simulates  the  job  skills  in  question.  The  TD./S  in¬ 
corporates  a  degree  of  similarity  to  the  real  world 
environment  that  is  greater  than  training  technologies 
and  delivery  systems  ordinarily  employed  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  classroom  environment  and  enable  skills  to  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  conducive  to  learning. 

2.  Work  sample  or  criterion- ref erenced  TD/S 
are  those  that  are  able  to  represent  job  or 
battle  cunditions  that  would  be  infrequently 
encountered  on  the  job,  may  be  life  threaten-, 
ing,  and  for  reasons  of  time  and  costs  could 
not  otherwise  be  included  in  training.  These 
TD/S  are  expected  to  improve  job  or  battle  read¬ 
iness.  Examples  include  maintenance  simulators 
that  represent  a  wide  array  of  breakdowns  and 
tactical  and  strategic  simulators  that  prepare 
trainees  for  a  broad  array  of  battle  conditions. 

3.  Safety.  Some  TD/S  are  designed  to  provide  a 
safe  learning  environment.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  simulator  experience  helps  reduce  acci¬ 
dents  . 

4.  "Training  considerations  generally  favor  simulators. 


Foremost  among  these  are  mechanical  reliability, 
availability  of  training  time,  compression  and  re¬ 
arrangements  of  training  sequences,  and  freedom 
from  limiting  factors  (e.g.,  weather,  air  conges¬ 
tion)."  (Blaiwes  and  Regan,  1986). 

5.  Costs.  As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  usually  a 
higher  magnitude  of  investment  (or  research  and 
development)  cost  associated  with  developing  TD/S 
as  opposed  to  training  aids  for  conventional  class¬ 
room  instruction. 

However,  comparing  TD/S  and  WS ,  Blaiwes  and  Regan 
(1986)  point  out:  "cost  differentials  between 
simulators  and  job  equipment  in  construction,  utili¬ 
zation,  and  amortization  are  generally  significantly 
in  favor  of  the  simulator  when  it  is  used  efficiently 
in  conjunction  with  the  actual  equipment,  classroom 
instruction  and  the  like.” 


Thus,  important  distinctions  between  a  TD/S  and 
classroom  instruction  lie  in  their  realistic  representation 
of  performance  skills  as  opposed  to  knowledge  and 
information,  the  opportunity  to  integrate  knowledge  and 
skills  in  a  realistic  environment,  and  relative  costs. 
Important  distinctions  between  learning  on  the  TD/S  and  the 
WS  lie  in  work  sampling,  safety,  cost  advantages  and 
training  advantages. 

From  a  modeling  standpoint,  it  is  also  important  to 
distinguish  between  the  TD/S  hardware,  software  and 
courseware.  In  many  cases,  a  TD/S  hardware  configuration 
may  be  considered  as  a  carrier  of  software  and  courseware, 
so  that  part  of  the  design  goal  is  to  develop  hardware  with 
sufficient  flexibility  to  be  used  with  a  variety  of  software 
and  courseware.  Multi-course  TD/S  must  therefore  be 
distinguished  from  single  course  TD/S.  The  term  TD/S  will 
refer  in  this  report  to  the  software  and  courseware 
applicable  to  a  single  specific  course  of  instruction  but 
potentially  exportable  to  a  number  of  settings. 

These  definitions  and  distinctions  between  TD/S  and 
conventional  instruction  and  TD/S  and  learning  on  the  job  or 
WS  itself  are  useful  as  guides  to  measurement  of  TD/S 
outcomes.  Other  definitions  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 


The  Structure  of  TECIT 

TECIT  is  composed  of  two  submodels: 

1.  TD/S  effectiveness  submodel  (this  volume) 

2.  TD/S  life  cycle  costs  submodel  (volume  II) 


The  TD/S  effectiveness  submodel  is  composed  of  two 
components  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

1.  The  Problem  Definition  and  Analysis  Component 
(Chapter  2) 

2.  The  Analytic  Component  (Chapter  3) 


Problem  Definition  and  Analysis  Component 

The  problem  definition  and  analysis  component  guides  the 
analyst  to  consider  and  document  the  following.  Eight  forms 
are  used. 

1.  Training  Spectrum  Analysis  -  defines  system  vs. 
non-system  training,  single  course  or  multi¬ 
course  applications,  personnel  to  be  trained, 
weapon  system(s)  and  course(s)  to  which  the  TD/S 
is  applicable,  and  placement  of  the  TD/S  in  the 
course  and  the  career  sequence. 

2.  Life  Cycle  Development  Phases  of  the  WS(s)  and 
training  program(s)  are  indicated. 

3.  Life  Cycle  Phase  of  the  TD/S  and  Purposes  of  the 
Analysis  -  selects  and  documents  the  application( s ) 
for  which  the  analysis  is  being  made,  i.e.,  concept 
development,  fielding,  exportability  or  research. 

4.  Information  Gathering  -  guides  the  gathering  of 
information  about  the  WS(s),  the  training  program(s), 
the  TD/S,  predecessor  TD/S,  similar  TD/S  and  data¬ 
bases  relevant  to  the  application( s )  to  be  made:  an 
aid  to  making  preliminary  estimates  of  TD/S  effec¬ 
tiveness,  to  providing  information  to  SMEs  for  mak¬ 
ing  analytic  judgments;  and  an  aid  to  identifying 
appropriate  SMEs  and  documenting  an  audit  trail  of 
information  for  further  applications  and  research. 

An  illustrative  database  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

5.  Task/ subtask/ skill  comparison  -  an  aid  for  com¬ 
paring  baseline  (predecessor  or  similar)  TD/S 
with  the  proposed  TD/S  for  initial  design  or 
improvement;  an  aid  to  judgments  about  task 
similarity  and  the  relative  weight  to  be  given 
to  baseline  data  and  the  new  threat  scenario; 
an  aid  for  comparing  training  program,  TD/S  and 
tasks  to  judge  which  tasks  need  to  be  taught  in 
each . 

6.  Baseline  Data  Analys is  -  summary  of  data  obtained 
from  4  and  5  above. 


Documenting  Study  Team  and  SME  Characteristics 
an  aid  for  guiding  and  documenting  roles,  res- 


ponsibilities ,  background,  experience  and  effort 
expended;  a  research  tool  for  comparing  judgments 
by  background  and  experience. 


8.  Is  a  TD/S  needed?-a  brief  checklist  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  determination  of  this  issue. 


The  forms  can  be  used  manually  or,  with  further  development, 
would  be  contained  on  a  computer. 


Analytic  Component 

The  analytic  component  is  made  up  of  two  parts: 

Part  1:  TD/S  effectiveness  is  defined  as  a  function 

of  acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S,  transfer 
of  training  in  the  course,  safety  (accident  re¬ 
duction),  job  readiness,  and  the  utilization 
ratio . 

Part  2:  Judgmental  variance  sources  and  instrument 
file.  Identifies  sources  of  variance  and 
instruments  for  estimating  effectiveness 
elements . 


Part  1  -  TD/S  Effectiveness  function: 

The  effectiveness  of  a  training  device  or  simulator  is 
defined  as  a  combination  of  the  following:  acquisition 
learning  on  the  TD/S;  safety  or  accident  reduction;  transfer 
of  training  from  the  TD/S  to  an  exercise  on  the  weapon 
system  (WS)  during  training;  job  (or  battle)  readiness;  and 
the  utilization  ratio  of  the  TD/S. 


This  function'"  may  be  written  as  follows: 


TD/S  E  (f)= 


UR 


Where 

TD/S  E  refers  to  the  training  effectiveness  function. 


Acq.  is  acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S 

measured  in  terms  of  time  to  criterion 


*J.  Orlansky  does  not  agree  with  this  function.  Letter 
of  11/26/86. 


S  is  a  safety  rating 


ToT  is  transfer  of  training  from  the  TD/S 

to  an  exercise  on  the  WS  during  training 
measured  in  various  ways  such  as  time 
savings  or  performance  gains  on  the  WS 
attributable  to  training  on  the  TD/S. 

JR  is  a  rating  of  job  readiness  for  a  work 
sample  TD/S,  alternately  defined  as  the 
transfer  of  training  from  the  TD/S  to  the 
job,  transfer  to  a  battle  exercise  after 
training,  or  the  skill  maintenance  retraining 
schedule  required  to  maintain  readiness. 

UR  is  the  utilization  ratio  of  the  TD/S  defined 
as  the  hours  used  divided  by  the  hours  sched¬ 
uled  times  100. 


It  should  be  noted  that  three  elements  in  the  formula, 
namely,  safety,  transfer  of  training  within  the  course,  and 
job  readiness  may  each  be  relevant  to  different  TD/S.  If 
not  relevant,  their  values  reduce  to  zero.  The 
Multi-Attribute  Utility  Assessment  Method  (MAUM)  method  is 
used  to  combine  the  various  elements  as  each  element  is  not 
expressed  in  comparable  metrics.  The  MAUM  method  allows  the 
analyst  to  combine  results  of  the  elements  according  to 
their  criticality  and  importance.  The  combination  of  the 
three  elements  is  divided  by  acquisition  (Acq)  time  to 
criterion  to  reflect  an  efficiency  ratio  of  transfer  to 
acquisition.  The  utilization  rate  multiplier  reflects  the 
idea  that  effectiveness  will  not  be  achieved  unless  it  is 
used  as  scheduled.  The  effectiveness  function  is  used  in 
relation  to  costs  in  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis. 

As  given,  this  function  is  most  useful  in  the  concept 
and  design  phase  of  TD/S  development  to  compare  two  or  more 
concepts  and  select  among  them.  Elements  of  the  function 
are  used  in  the  fielding  phase  of  TD/S  development. 

Acquisition,  transfer  of  training  within  the  course,  and 
the  utilization  ratio  are  expressed  as  metrics  identical  to 
their  empirical  measurement  in  training  to  enable 
comparisons  to  be  made  of  analytic  and  empirical  estimates 
for  validation  purposes.  Safety  and  job  readiness  use 
ratings  because  quantitative  expression  would  be  too 
demanding  for  analysts  to  determine,  empirical  data  will  not 
be  available  for  comparison  purposes  for  many  years  after 
the  TD/S  is  conceived,  and  these  measures  can  only  be 
indirectly  validated. 

Acquisition  on  the  TD/S  is  a  central  element  in  that 
judgments  about  safety,  transfer  of  training  and  job 
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readiness  all  impact  time,  performance  and  the  criterion  in 
TD/S  acquisition.  For  example,  if  safety  is  a  concern, 
there  must  be  sufficient  practice  on  the  TD/S  to  assure  that 
the  trainee  is  ready  to  practice  on  the  WS .  The  ToT 
paradigm  is  of  interest  only  for  safe  tasks.  Similarly,  if 
a  work  sample  TD/S  is  designed,  there  must  be  sufficient 
practice  on  the  TD/S  to  assure  job  or  battle  readiness  or 
minimize  the  retraining  schedule.  The  transfer  of  training 
to  a  WS  exercise  within  the  course  may  or  may  not  be  of 
interest . 


The  analyst  selects  those  elements  of  interest 
appropriate  to  the  TD/S  in  question.  Elements  not  relevant 
to  a  particular  application  such  as  safety  or  job  readiness 
are  reduced  to  zero  and  ignored  by  the  analyst.  Safety, 
acquisition,  transfer,  and  job  readiness  analyses  may  be 
conducted  at  the  task  level  as  well  as  for  the  TD/S  as  a 
whole.  The  utilization  rate  analysis  is  conducted  for  the 
TD/S  as  a  whole;  a  task  level  analysis  is  not  conducted. 


For  in-course  transfer  the  decis 
analyst  in  selecting  appropriate  dat 
is  whether  to  select  time  to  crite 
performance  fixed)  measures  or 
(performance  variable,  time  fixed)  as 
analysis.  This  decision  is  based  on 
is  structured  and  may  be  discerned 
exercise  and  information  gathered 
formula  should  also  correspond  to 
acquisition. 


ion  required  of  the 
a  and  formula  elements 
rion  (time  variable, 
performance  measures 
the  primary  method  of 
how  training  on  the  WS 
by  examining  the  WS 
in  Component  1.  The 
that  selected  for 


An  illustration  of  data  entry  and  calculations  proceeds 
as  follows; 


Primary  measure  is  time  to  criterion.  The  analyst 
enters  estimates  of  the  following  data  items: 


1.1  WS  -  time  to  criterion  on  the  WS  for  the  con¬ 
trol  group. 


1.2  WS(TD/S)  -  time  to  criterion  on  the  WS  for 
the  transfer  group. 


1.3  TD/S  -  time  to  criterion  on  the  TD/S  for 
the  transfer  group. 


The  following  summary  measures  are  then  calculated: 
1.4  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio  = 

WS  -  WS(TD/S) 

TD/S 


1.5  Percent  Time  Saved  (PTS)  on  the  WS 

WS  -  WS(TD/S) 

=  - x  100 

WS 

1.6  Proportion  Total  Training  Time  _ 

£ws(td/s)  +  TD/Sj  -  WS 

Saved/Added  (PTTS/A)  =1  ♦  - - - 

WS 


If  a  secondary  measure  of  performance  is  desired  in 
addition  to  the  time  to  criterion  measure,  the  analyst 
enters  the  estimates  of  the  following  items  of  interest: 

1.7  The  criterion  (Crit.)  value  of  the  performance 
measure . 

1.8  Transfer  (T)  group  performance  average  on  the 
WS . 

1.9  Control  (C)  group  performance  average  on  the 
WS . 

The  following  summary  measure  is  then  calculated: 

Percent  Transfer  to  Criterion  (PTC)  = 

T  C  T  -  C 

- x  100  -  - =  - x  100 

Crit.  Crit.  Crit. 

2.  Primary  measure  is  performance.  The  analyst  starts 
by  entering  estimates  of  the  following  data  items: 

2.1  Transfer  (T)  group  average  on  the  WS . 

2.2  Control  (C)  group  average  on  the  WS . 

2.3  Scale  direction:  High  score  means  better  perfor¬ 
mance  or  low  score  means  better  performance. 

Depending  on  information  available,  the  following  is 
also  entered: 

2.4  The  Criterion  (Crit.)  value  of  the  performance 
measure  (e.g.,  the  combat  performance  stand¬ 
ard)  . 

2.5  The  maximum  score  of  the  performance  measure 
when  a  high  score  means  better  performance. 


One  or  more  of  the  following  summary  measures  of 
performance  transfer  are  then  selected  and  calculated 


depending  on  the  information  available  in  2.4  and  2.5  and 
the  analyst's  interests: 

2.6  Percent  Transfer  to  Criterion  (PTC)  = 

T  C  T  -  C 

- x  100  -  - x  100  = - x  100 

Crit.  Crit.  Crit . 

when  the  criterion  value  is  available. 

2.7  Percent  Transfer  Max.  (PTM)  = 

T  -  C 

- x  100 

Max 

when  there  is  a  maximum  score. 

T  -  C 

2.7  Percent  Transfer  =  -  x  100 

T  +  C 

when  the  criterion  value  has  not  been  specified 
and  there  is  no  maximum  score. 


There  are  differences  in  the  usefulness  and 
interpretation  of  these  formulae  when  a  low  score  represents 
better  performance.  See  the  Technical  Discussion  of 
Performance  Measures  in  Chapter  3.  A  computer  routine  would 
take  these  variations  into  account. 

Time  estimate  ..  used  when  performance  is  of  primary 
interest  are  "fixed"  times  for  acquisition  on  the  TD/S  and 
the  WS  for  both  groups  to  reach  the  performance  level 
indicated.  The  PTTS/A  formula  (using  fixed  times)  is 
calculated  to  determine  the  impact  of  adding  the  TD/S  on 
total  training  time.  These  points  are  illustrated  in 
Chapter  3 . 

In  practice,  the  data  profile  would  be  obtained  at  a 
task  level  for  diagnostic  analyses  as  well  as  for  the  TD/S 
as  a  whole.  When  the  tasks  for  two  alternative  TD/S 
concepts  differ  in  some  respects,  task  level  analyses  are 
required  to  avoid  distorted  inferences.  Task  level  analyses 
are  also  required  when  the  comparison  is  between  tasks  or 
skills  that  might  be  taught  by  "conventional"  instruction 
vs.  the  TD/S.  In  the  design  phase,  "what  if"  questions  can 
be  posed  regarding  physical  and  functional  fidelity  and 
trade-offs  among  acquisition,  transfer,  performance,  time, 
accident  reduction  and  costs.  The  analyst  may  use  all  or 
part  of  the  data  elements  appropriate  to  the  problem. 

It  can  be  noted  that  all  data  elements  are  considered 
along  with  traditional  summary  measures  of  transfer  of 
training  such  as  the  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER),  the 


Percent  Time  Saved  on  the  WS ,  and  various  Performance 
Percent  Transfer  measures.  The  limitations  of  these  summary 
measures  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  The  Multi-Attribute 
Utility  Assessment  (MAUM)  method  is  used  to  weight  the 
elements.  This  method  is  also  explained  in  Chapter  3. 

Part  2  -  Judgmental  Sources  of  Variance  and 
Questionnaire  File.  The  stage  is  now  set  for  making 
estimates  of  each  appropriate  element  or  obtaining  estimates 
from  SMEs .  The  analyst  designs  analytic  or  judgmental 
instruments  to  gather  needed  detailed  data.  The  basis  for 
this  design  is  shown  in  Table  1  in  terms  of  judgmental 
sources  of  variance. 

Judgmental  sources  of  variance  provide  a  useful  way  of 
conceiving  the  problem  from  an  analytic  standpoint. 
Empirical  studies  are  concerned  with  varying  independent 
variables  to  test  their  effects  on  dependent  variables. 
However,  analytic  models  must  rely  on  the  judgments  of 
experts  bolstered  by  available  information  inputs  to 
formulate  a  TD/S  concept  and  see  it  through  specifications, 
contracting,  development,  deployment  and  fielding.  It  is 
only  after  major  design  decisions  have  been  made  that 
empirical  testing  can  begin. 

Conceiving  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  judgmental 
variances  can  lead  to  useful  ways  of  measuring,  predicting 
or  controlling  sources  of  variance  in  the  TD/S  design  and 
development  process.  This  conception  also  leads  to  useful 
ways  of  formulating  the  instruments  (questionnaires  or 
interviews)  required  for  their  measurement,  and  of  testing 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  analytic  estimates. 
Illustrations  of  this  approach  are  given  in  the  review  of 
DEFT  and  FORTE  later  in  this  chapter  and  the  sample 
questionnaires  in  Appendix  B,  and  in  Chapter  3.  The  DEFT 
and  FORTE  experience  demonstrates  methods  by  which  reliable 
and  valid  judgments  may  be  economically  obtained  from  SMEs. 

Table  1  summarizes  and  gives  examples  of  the  two  general 
variance  sources,  namely,  variances  associated  with: 

1.  independent  variables 

2.  dependent  variables 

The  analyst  selects  the  array  of  independent  variables 
of  interest  that  help  form  the  TD/S  concept,  and  the 
appropriate  acquisition,  transfer,  safety  and  other 
dependent  variables.  He/she  then  tests  alternative  sets  of 
independent  variables  for  their  relationships  with  the 
dependent  variables.  SMEs  may  be  employed  at  this  point  to 
make  the  estimates  or  to  cross-check  the  TD/S  analyst’s 
estimates.  The  acquisition,  transfer  of  training,  and  job 
readiness  estimates  may  require  different  SMEs  than  the 
accident  probability  estimates  and  the  cost  estimates. 


Table  1 
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Judgmental  Sources  of  Variance  for  the  TECH  Analytic 


Component 

Dependent 

Independent 

(Criterion) 

Variables 

Variables 

1.  Training  Program 

2.  Task  Complexity 

1. 

Acquisition  learn¬ 
ing 

2. 

In-course  Transfer 
of  training 

3 .  Physical  and 

Functional  Fidelity 
(Engineering  Variables) 

3. 

Safety 

3.1  Motion 

4. 

Job  Readiness 

3.2  Visual 

3.3  Auditory 

5  . 

Utilization  ratio 

3.4  Olfactory 

3.5  Kinesthetic 

3 . 6  Others 

6. 

Costs 

L( 
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4.  Instructional  Vari¬ 
ables 

4 . 1  Sequences 

4.2  Cues 

4 . 3  Feedback 


4.4  Others 
5 .  Student  Input 

5 . 1  Knowledges 

5.2  Skills 

5.3  At t itudes 


6.  Instructional  Management 

6.1  Instructor  station 
training  and  utility 

6.2  Instructor/ trainee 


rat  io 

6.3  TD/S  and  WS  schedu¬ 
ling 

6.4  Downtime  -  based  on 
reliability  and  main¬ 
tainability 

Others 


The  terminology  used  for  the  independent  variables  in 
Table  1  requires  clarification.  Rose  and  Wheaton  (1985)  in 
their  development  of  the  Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting 
Technique  noted  from  their  review  of  the  literature  the 
primacy  of  task  difficulty  as  a  dimension  of  transfer.  The 
argument  is  simply  that  certain  tasks  are  inherently  more 
difficult  to  learn.  For  example,  there  may  be  more  physical 

or  mental  "steps"  in  the  learning  process;  they  may  require 

greater  perceptual  discrimination  skills;  or  they  may 
require  greater  psychomotor  skills.  A  task  profile  is  used 
to  analyze  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks. 

The  concepts  of  physical  and  functional  fidelity  are 
also  adapted  from  Rose  and  Wheaton  (1985).  Physical 

fidelity  is  the  extent  to  which  the  TD/S  is  perceived  to  be 
physically  similar  to  the  WS  in  its  static  state. 

Functional  fidelity  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  TD/S 
reflects  dynamic  conditions  similar  to  the  WS  in  actual 
operation.  Instructional  variables  are  those  that  enhance 
learning . 

Instructional  management  variances  are  expected  to  be 
related  to  the  acceptabi lity  of  a  design  and  to  utilization 
rates  (Goldberg  and  Khattri,  1986).  Experienced  instructors 
may  provide  useful  analyses  of  the  utility  of  the  instructor 
station  and  the  feasibility  of  extended  hours  of  training  on 
the  TD/S.  Analysis  of  TD/S  and  WS  scheduling  may  reveal 
bottlenecks  or  other  constraints.  Downtime  due  to  TD/S  and 
WS  unreliability  also  need  to  be  considered  from  a 
scheduling  and  implementation  standpoint. 

The  following  instruments  are  available  or  may  be  easily 
modified  for  use  with  each  element  of  the  effectiveness 
function : 

1.  DEFT  Scales,  with  modification  suitable  for 
acquisition,  safety,  and  transfer  within  the 
course.  (See  illustration  in  the  next  section 
of  this  Chapter  and  in  Appendix  B.) 

2.  FORTE  scales,  suitable  for  time  to  criterion 
within  course  transfer,  but  with  modification 
also  appropriate  for  acquisition  learning  and 
performance  measures  of  transfer.  (See 
illustrations  later  in  this  ch’Dter  and  in 
Appendix  B .  ) 

3.  Safety,  job  readiness  and  utilization  ratio 
scales  are  presented  in  Chapter  3. 

Combinations  of  scales  for  each  effectiveness  element 

are  : 

1.  Acquisition  -  DEFT  and  FORTE 

2.  Safety  -  DEFT  and  TECIT  scales 


3.  Transfer  of  training  within  the  course  -  DEFT 
and  TECIT  scales 

4.  Job  readiness  -  TECIT  scale 

5.  Utilization  ratio  -  TECIT  scale 

Joint  consideration  of  all  possible  variances  at  one 
time  is  difficult.  The  challenge  facing  the  TD/S 

development  team  is  to  define  those  variances  that  are  most 
important  to  estimate  for  the  intended  application  and  to 
select  or  develop  the  instruments  to  measure  those  variances 
reliably.  The  TD/S  development  team  may  wish  to  develop 
priority  listings  of  variances  to  be  assessed  in  successive 
phases  of  TD/S  development.  The  questionnaire  file  and  the 
reviews  of  FORTE  and  DEFT  illustrate  how  this  is  done. 

From  a  research  standpoint,  there  is  also  an  analytic 
method  variance  that  needs  to  be  better  explored  to 
determine  the  conditions  and  applications  for  which  an 
analytic  method  can  provide  reliable  and  valid  estimates. 
This  issue  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  4  Research 
Strategies . 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  MODELS 

A  number  of  existing  formal  models  concerned  with  TD/S 
development  and  forecasting  contributed  to  our  thinking  in 
the  development  of  TECIT.  Parts  of  them  have  been  adapted 
to  TECIT  and  thus  lend  a  background  to  important  aspects  of 
TD/S  model  development.  These  models  are: 

1.  Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique  (DEFT 
Rose  &  Wheaton,  1984) 

2.  Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness  (FORTE.  Pfeiffer, 
Evans  and  Ford,  1985;  Pfeiffer  and  Scott,  1985). 

3.  Comparison  Based  Prediction  (CBP,  Klein,  1985) 


It  should  be  noted  that  DEFT  and  CBP  were  reviewed  in 
detail  by  Goldberg  and  Khattri  (1986,  Chapter  4)  in  a  review 
of  training  effectiveness  models.  For  this  reason  only 
essential  features  of  these  models  are  reviewed.  FORTE  was 
not  reviewed  in  that  report  as  the  documents  were  not 
available  to  us  at  the  time.  FORTE  is  reviewed  in  greater 
detail  in  this  report. 


Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique  (DEFT) 

DEFT  emerged  as  a  reconceptualization  of  the  TRAINVICE 
models.  These  models  were  developed  to  predict  TD/S 
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transfer  to  performance  settings.  The  development  of  the 
TRAINVICE  and  DEFT  models  is  reviewed  in  Goldberg  &  Khatri 
(1986)  and  TRAINVICE  alone  is  reviewed  in  Knerr,  Nadler  and 
Dowell  (1984)  and  Tufano  and  Evans  (1982). 

The  DEFT  authors  (Rose  and  Wheaton,  1984)  emphasize  the 
importance  of  evaluating  the  training  device  within  the 
framework  of  the  training  program  in  which  it  is  embedded. 
The  model  is  based  on  a  program  evaluation  rationale  or 
network  of  hypotheses  which  make  explicit  the  dynamics  of 
the  cause-effect  relationship.  Figure  2  depicts  that 
rationale.  The  model  focuses  on  hypotheses  that  relate 
events  at  one  stage  of  learning  to  those  at  the  next  stage 
of  learning.  A  detailed  program  rationale  of  the  deficit 
model  is  depicted  in  Figure  3  which  relates  the  events  of 
one  stage  to  the  next. 

The  analyst  selects  from  three  levels  of  analyses 
ranging  from  global  to  detailed:  DEFT  -  I  global;  II  -  task 
level,  and  III  -  detailed  subtask  level.  These  levels  of 
analysis  are  used  at  various  phases  of  training  device 
development,  depending  on  the  level  of  detail  of  the  task 
analytic  information  available. 

To  use  DEFT,  the  analyst  enters  responses  to  rating 
scales  into  a  computer  for  each  of  the  DEFT  components. 
Four  major  analyses  are  conducted  at  each  level: 

1.  Training  Problem  -  (TP)  is  an  estimate 

of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  in  overcoming 
the  performance  deficit:  the  level  and  type  of 
proficiency  associated  with  the  training  objec¬ 
tive  and  trainees'  level  of  knowledge  relative 
to  this  prior  to  using  the  device. 

2.  Acquisition  Efficiency  -  (AE)  takes  into 
account  the  quality  of  training  provided  by  the 
device  and  the  extra  device  variables  which 
affect  acquisition  of  skills  required  to  meet 
training  objectives.  Assessment  is  made  of 
training  principles  and  instructional  features 
of  the  device. 

3.  Transfer  Problem  Analysis  -  (TRP)  This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  performance  deficit  that  the 
trainees  bring  to  the  parent  equipment  after 
graduating  from  the  training  device.  It 
assesses  residual  deficit  and  difficulty  in 
overcoming  this  deficit.  Also,  physical  and 
functional  similarity  between  the  device  and 
equipment  are  assessed. 

4.  Transfer  Efficiency  Analysis  -  (TT)  This  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  measuring  the  transfer  of  skills  and 
knowledges  learned  from  the  device  to  the  equip¬ 
ment.  The  analysis  is  an  evaluation  of  the 


Figure  2.  O— re*  model  of  the 
SOURCE:  Rose  &  Wheaton,  (1984) 
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Figure  a  Deficit  model  of  training  device  effectiveness,  deft 
SOURCE:  Rose  &  wheafcon,  (1984) 
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ABO,  ACO  =  total  time,  cost  associated  with  teaming  D  tor  eacn  TD 
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transfer  principles  that  the  device  incorporates. 


Table  2  shows  the  DEFT  I  indexes,  formulae  and  range  of 
values.  The  formulae  differ  slightly  for  DEFT  II  and  III, 
averaging  them  over  tasks.  A  copy  of  the  DEFT  I 
questionnaire  in  Appendix  B  shows  the  ratings  for  each 
scale.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  DEFT  component  ratings  are 
combined  algorithmically  into  the  various  indexes. 

The  reliability  and  validity  of  DEFT  have  been  explored 
in  two  studies.  Rose  and  Martin  (1984)  conducted  an  initial 
assessment  of  DEFT.  Six  raters  were  used  to  determine  the 
degree  of  inter-rater  agreement.  The  raters  evaluated  three 
training  devices:  MK-60  gunnery  trainer,  burst  -  on- target 
trainer,  and  a  maintenance  procedures  simulator.  The  authors 
claim  that  the  data  showed  that  DEFT  I  and  III  are 
internally  consistent,  but  standard  reliability  indexes  were 
not  given.  The  FORTE  review  that  follows  provides 
additional  data  on  the  comparative  reliability  and  validity 
of  DEFT  and  FORTE. 

In  uur  opinion  the  DEFT  model  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  TD/S  development  and 
forecasting  in  organizing  variables  conceptually  within  a 
program  evaluation  rationale  that  defines  and  takes  into 
account  the  training  problem,  performance  deficit,  learning 
difficulty,  acquisition  on  the  TD/S,  task  difficulty, 
physical  fidelity,  functional  fidelity  and  transfer.  We  are 
incorporating  these  scales  within  TECIT.  However,  its  use 
of  rating  scales  instead  of  time  and  performance  measures 
makes  it  difficult  to  validate  in  relation  to  empirical  data 
and  to  interpret  its  ability  to  discriminate  among  TD/S 
design  features.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  transfer, 
safety  or  job  readiness  and  does  not  consider  utilization  in 
the  effectiveness  function.  It  is  an  empirical  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  indexes  employed  (Table  2)  for 
acquisition  and  transfer  are  universal.  They  imply  a  single 
function  for  combining  various  data  elements  rather  than  a 
family  of  functions  specific  to  the  individual  case.  Our 
point  of  view  as  to  how  to  test  these  assumptions  is  to 
employ  DEFT  instruments  as  a  structured  line  of  questioning 
followed  by  questions  specific  to  the  individual  case  of 
acquisition  or  transfer.  This  approach  is  illustrated  in 
Appendix  B  by  a  modified  DEFT  I  questionnaire  followed  by  a 
TECIT  III  set  of  questions  for  performance  transfer  for 
Simulated  Combined  Arms  Training  (SIMCAT)  to  a  field 
exercise  on  the  Ml  Abrams  Tank.  When  empirical  transfer 
data  become  available,  comparing  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  two  methods  will  test  the  generality  of  the 
DEFT  indexes. 


Table  2 


I 

I 


i 

t 


DEFT  I  Indexes 


Training 
Problem  (TP) 


Acquisition 

Efficiency 

(AE) 


Acquisition 

(A) 


Transfer 

Problem 

(TRP) 


Performance  deficit  (PD)  x  learning  difficulty  (D 


100 


Ranges  from  0  to  100 

Ratinq 

100 


Ranges  from  .01  to  1.00 

Training  Problem  (TP) 

Acquisition  efficiency  (AE) 

Ranges  from  0  to  10,000,  with  a  low  value 
indicating  an  "effective"  device. 

RPD  x  RLD  +  AD 
100 


Where 

RPD  =  Residual  Performance  Deficit 

RLD  =  Residual  Learning  Difficulty 

AD  =  Additional  Deficits  or  Physical 
Similarity,  Functional 
Similarity 

Ranges  from  0  to  200 

Transfer  =  Rating 

Efficiency  100 

(TT) 

Ranges  from  .01  to  1.00 

Transfer  (T)  =  TRP 

TT 


Ranges  from  0  to  20,000,  with  a  low  value 
indicating  an  effective  device. 

Total  =  A  +  T 

Effectiveness 

(2.) 
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Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness  (FORTE) 

The  FORTE  model  was  developed  by  Pfeiffer,  Evans  and 
Ford  (1985)  to  simulate  a  variety  of  aviation  training 
device  evaluation  outcomes  by  obtaining  judgments  from 
experienced  instructors,  supplemented  by  statistical 
modeling  techniques.  The  model  was  specifically  designed  to 
explore  sources  of  error  variances  threatening  the 
sensitivity  of  device  evaluations  after  a  TD/S  has  been 
fielded.  Variances  explored  in  the  two  studies  conducted  so 
far  include  device  features  (i.e.,  visual  and  motion 
simulation),  instructor  leniency  (i.e.,  easy,  average, 
tough),  task  difficulty  (i.e.,  easy,  average,  tough),  and 
student  ability  (i.e.,  fast,  average,  slow).  Input  came 
from  ratings  made  by  flight  instructor  SME ' s  on  the  FORTE 
rating  scales  (see  Appendix  B).  These  experts  estimated 
trials - to-mastery  in  helicopters  by  trainees  with  and 
without  prior  simulator  training. 

The  effects  of  these  variables  are  estimated  by  two 
methods:  interactive  and  additive.  In  the  interactive 
method,  the  SME  estimates  the  trials  required  for  mastery 
for  a  number  of  training  conditions.  In  the  Pfeiffer  et  al. 
(1985)  study,  there  were  27  conditions  for  the  experimental 
group  and  27  conditions  for  the  control  group.  The  training 
experts  estimated  trials  for  only  eight  conditions  in  each 
group.  The  rest  were  estimated  by  a  regression  subroutine 
in  the  model.  Table  3  shows  the  eight  conditions  which  were 
estimated  by  the  SMEs . 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  variables  (i.e., 
instructor  leniency,  task  difficulty,  student  ability)  is 
determined  by  the  SMEs  or  the  analyst.  The  parameters  given 
in  the  model  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

In  the  additive  method,  the  averages  of  the 
trials - to-mastery  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups  in 
the  interactive  method  are  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  deviations  from  the  mean  for  each  of  the  conditions. 
Six  conditions  were  estimated  for  each  group.  The  remainder 
were  estimated  by  a  computer  model  using  the  rules  of 
conjoint  measurement.  These  six  conditions  are  shown  in 
Table  5. 

The  model  was  validated  using  a  concurrent  validation 
design  during  an  experimental  evaluation  of  Device  2FG4C 
(SH-3)  helicopter  simulator  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Thirteen  flight  instructors  currently  involved  in  training 
the  pilots  took  one-half  hour  each  to  complete  both  the 
additive  and  interactive  rating  methods.  All  four 
independent  variables  were  utilized:  device  features, 
student  ability,  task  difficulty,  and  instructor  leniency. 
Trials - to-mastery  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Results  showed  that  the  reliability  for  the  13  raters 
r  =  .97  for  the  additive  method  and  r  =  .92  for  the 
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Table  3 


Interactive  Questionnaire  Instrument  for  Estimating  Trials-to-Mastery 
in  tie  Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness  Model  (FCRTE)  _ 


CONDITION 

INSTRUCTOR 

STUDENT 

TASK 

ESTIMATED 

TRIALS 

1 

Easy 

Fast 

Easy 

2 

Easy 

Fast 

Tough 

- 

3 

Easy 

Slow 

Easy 

-  - 

4 

Tough 

Fast 

Easy 

5 

Easy 

Slow 

Tough 

6 

Tough 

Fast 

Tough 

7 

Tough 

Slow 

Easy 

8 

Tough 

Slow 

Tough 

SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  et  al.  (1985) 
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Table  4 

Parameters  for  Weighting  Trials-to-Mastery 


Parameter 

Relative 

Importance 

A 

Instructors 

Students 

Tasks 

8 

Students 

Instructors 

Tasks 

C 

Tasks 

Instructors 

Students 

0 

Instructors 

Tasks 

Students 

E 

Students 

Tasks 

Instructors 

F 

Tasks 

Students 

Instructors 

SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  et  al.  (1985) 


interactive  method.  Inter-rater  reliability  using  Pearson 
correlations  to  examine  cross  method  variance  was  r  =  .92. 

Validity  analysis  in  Table  6  supports  the  accuracy  of 
the  modeled  data  for  predicting  the  magnitude  of  the  device 
feature  effect.  It  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  FORTE  data 
with  empirical  data  of  the  field  experiment. 

The  concurrent  validity  was  estimated  at  r  =  .85  after 
each  Pearson  r  was  converted  into  a  Fisher  Z  coefficient  for 
averaging.  These  validity  coefficients  were  for  the  two 
scales  and  the  field  experiment. 

A  linear  extension  of  the  model  was  developed  by 
regression  analysis  of  the  simulated  data.  This  analysis, 
shown  in  Table  7,  indicated  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
variance  is  attributable  to  the  device  features  (.07).  The 
other  three  variables  combine  to  yield  .90  of  the  variance. 

That  task  difficulty  accounted  for  the  largest  part  of 
the  variance  (.42)  is  consistent  with  its  importance  in  the 
DEFT  concept.  Instructor  leniency  (.21),  a  measure  of 
criterion  unreliability,  suggests  the  need  for  more 
consistent  measurement  of  performance. 

A  second  study  by  Pfeiffer  and  Scott  (1985)  examined  the 
separate  and  joint  effects  of  visual  and  motion  simulation 
on  pilot  flight  performance  of  the  SH-3  helicopter  flight 
simulator.  Both  experimental  and  analytic  methods  were 
employed.  The  analytic  methods  used  were  DEFT  I  and  II  and 
FORTE  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  two  methods. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  the  questionnaires.)  This  report  was 
interested  in  determining  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is 


possible 

analytic 

to  predict  transfer 
models . 

using 

the 

DEFT 

and  FORTE 

SMEs 

were  two  instructors 

from 

the 

Naval 

Training 

Systems  Center.  Rater  1  was  familiar  with  DEFT,  FORTE  and 
the  device.  Rater  2  was  unfamiliar  with  DEFT  and  FORTE  but 
very  familiar  with  the  device. 

Pfeifer  and  Scott  (1985)  evaluated  four  device  features: 
visual  only  (VISNLY),  visual  and  motion  (VISMOT),  motion 
only  (MOTNLY)  and  no  motion  -  no  visual  (NVSMOT).  Results  in 
Table  8  show  that  the  inter-rater  reliability  for  DEFT  II 
was  much  higher  (.81  to  .97)  than  for  DEFT  I  (.39  to  .72). 
DEFT  II  acquisition  scales  had  somewhat  higher  reliability 
(.96  and  .97)  than  DEFT  II  transfer  measures  (.81  to  .96). 

Table  9  shows  that  the  additive  method,  FORTE  II,  showed 
higher  reliability  than  the  interactive  method.  FORTE  I. 
The  reliability  for  FORTE  I  was  in  the  .70s  and  FORTE  II  in 
the  .90s. 

Table  10  shows  the  modeled  and  actual  transfer  ratios  by 
device  feature.  FORTE  was  much  more  accurate  than  DEFT  in 


Table  5 


Additive  Questionnaire  Instrument  for  Estimating  Trials-to-Mastery 

in  the  FORTE  model _ 

IF  AN  AVERAGE  STUDENT  REQUIRES  *N*  TRIALS  TO  LEARN  TO 
MASTERY,  HOW  MANY  TRIALS  WILL  A  ...  FAST  LEARNER  REQUIRE? 

...  SLOW  LEARNER  REQUIRE? 

IF  AN  AVERAGE  INSTRUCTOR  REQUIRES  *N*  TRIALS  TO  TRAIN 
STUDENTS,  HOW  MANY  TRIALS  WILL  ...  AN  EASY  INSTRUCTOR  NEED? 

...  A  TOUGH  INSTRUCTOR  NEED? 

IF  *N*  TRIALS  ARE  NEEDED  FOR  AVERAGE  TASKS,  HOW  MANY 
TRIALS  WOULD...  ...  AN  EASY  TASK  REQUIRE? 

...  A  TOUGH  TASK  REQUIRE? 


Note  -  *N*  is  based  on  mean  trials  from  the  interactive  method  rounded  to 
the  nearest  whole  number. 

SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  et  al.  (1985) 


Table  6 


Modeled  and  Actual  Trials-to-Mastery  in  the  SH-3 
for  Two  Conditions  of  Prior  Training  in  Device  2F64C 


TYPE 

ESTIMATION 

VISUAL 

MOTION 

MOTION 

ONLY 

_ _ _ 

INTERACTIVE 

4.54 

5.64 

METHOD 

ADDITIVE 

4.69 

5.67 

METHOD 

FIELD 

4.68 

5.41 

EXPERIMENT 

DIFFERENCE 
1.10 

0.98 

0.73 


SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  et  al.  (1985) 
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Relative  Contribution  of  Independent  Variables 
to  Estimate  Trials  Needed  for  Mastery  in  Aircraft 
(Values  are  Based  on  Simulated  Data) 


INDEPENDENT 

VARIABLE 

CORRELATION 

r 

VARIANCE  ' 

r2 

Device  Feature 

.26 

.07 

Instructor  Leniency 

.46 

.21 

Student  Ability 

.52 

.27 

Task  Difficulty 

.65 

.42 

Table  8 


Reliability  of  DEFT  Scales  for 
‘  The  Average  of  Two  Raters  Using  Tasks 
From  "A"  Stage  Training 


SCALE 

N 

ITEMS 

RELIABILITY 

DEFT  I 

VI  SHOT 

8 

.72 

VISNLY 

8 

.55 

MOTNLY 

a 

.39 

NVSMOT 

a 

.60. 

DEFT  II  ACQUISITION 

Performance  Deficit 

16 

.97 

Learning  Difficulty 

16 

.97 

Quality  of  Training  Acquisition 

16 

.96 

DEFT  II  TRANSFER 

Residual  Learning  Difficulty 

16 

.96 

Physical  Similarity 

16 

.85 

Functional  Similarity 

16 

.81 

Quality  of  Training  Transfer 

12 

.92 

SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  &  Scott  (1985) 
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predicting  the  transfer  ratios.  FORTE  II  (the  additive 
method)  proved  to  be  most  accurate  for  forecasting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  device  features.  The  transfer 
ratio  employed  was  the  proportion  of  trials  saved  on  the 
helicopter . 

Table  11  shows  that  the  convergent  validity  combining 
DEFT  and  FORTE  transfer  coefficients  averages  r  =  .92. 
Concurrent  validity  for  DEFT  transfer  is  r  =  .55,  and  for 
FORTE  is  r  =  .78.  Apparently  both  methods  contributed 
independently  to  predicting  transfer. 

It  should  be  noted  in  Table  10  that  the  actual  transfer 
ratio  for  the  no-visual/no-motion  group  was  higher  than  for 
the  motion  only  group.  This  finding  was  not  predicted  by 
DEFT  I,  II  or  FORTE  I.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  DEFT 
model  does  not  properly  combine  physical  and  functional 
fidelity  scales  to  yield  an  appropriate  transfer 
coefficient.  They  also  suggest  that  DEFT  scaling  should  be 
modified  to  include  such  scales  as  trials- to-mastery , 
t ime - to-mastery ,  the  transfer  ratio  or  the  transfer 
effectiveness  ratio. 

In  our  opinion,  FORTE  has  made  major  contributions  to 
the  TD/S  forecasting  literature  in  devising  the  concept  of 
judgmental  sources  of  variance,  methods  for  measuring  them, 
coupling  them  with  statistical  estimating  routines,  and 
demonstrating  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  methods 
for  forecasting  empirical  data.  In  contrast  to  the  DEFT 
rating  scales  and  formulae,  their  scales  of  measurement 
(time  and  trials  to  criterion)  readily  lend  themselves  to 
analysis  in  relation  to  empirical  experiments.  The 
applications  of  FORTE  so  far  have  been  limited  to  aiding  in 
device  evaluation  designs  by  estimating  sample  sizes  needed 
for  various  levels  of  statistical  significance  and  power; 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  variance  sources,  estimating  the 
masking  effects  extraneous  variance  sources  (i.e.,  task 
difficulty,  student  variance,  instructor  leniency)  may  have 
on  TD/S  characteristics  (i.e.,  visual  and  motion  simulation) 
and  demonstrating  the  ability  of  their  measures  to 
discriminate  among  TD/S  characteristics .  Unlike  DEFT, 
however,  FORTE  has  not  addressed  acquisition  learning  on  the 
TD/S  or  TD/S  design  and  has  not  used  a  structured  line  of 
questioning  to  channel  the  SMEs  thinking  about  the  training 
program,  physical  and  function  fidelity  issues  and  other 
matters.  The  FORTE  authors  (Richard  Evans,  Personal 
Communication,  April  1986)  and  the  authors  of  this  model 
believe  there  is  much  in  )FT  and  FORTE  worth  considering  in 
further  research  on  analytic  methods  for  TD/S. 


Comparison-Based  Prediction  (CBP) 

Klein  Associates'  (1985)  Comparison-Based  Prediction 
(CBP)  is  an  approach  intended  to  be  applied  to  TD/S  early  in 
the  design  sequence.  This  method  does  not  require 
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Table  10 


Comparison  of  Modeled  and  Actual 
Transfer  by  Device  Feature 
Using  Tasks  from  “A"  Stage  Flight  Training 


DEVICE 

FEATURE 

MODELED  TRANSFER  COEFFICIENT 

ACTUAL 

TRANSFER  RATIO 

(TR) 

(OEFT  I) 

(OEFT  II) 

(FORTE  I) 

(FORTE  II) 

VISMOT 

.92 

.34 

.37 

.34 

.29 

VISNLY 

.as 

.82 

.33 

.31 

.27 

MOTNLY 

.82 

.80 

.26 

.16 

.20 

NVSMOT 

.79 

.77 

.24 

.20 

.25 

SOURCE:  Pfeiffer  &  Scott  (1985) 


Table  11 

Validity  of  DEFT  and  FORTE 
for  Estimating  Transfer  of  Training 


MODEL 

TYPE  VALIDITY 

RANGE 

MEAN 

OEFT  ANO  FORTE 

Convergent 

.81  -  .99 

.92 

OEFT 

Concurrent 

.45  -  .63 

.55 

FORTE 

Concurrent 

.68  -  .87 

.78 

operational  data  from  the  system  under  design;  it  may 
operate  with  information  from  sources  similar  to  the  TD/S. 
CBP  utilizes  structured  expert  opinion.  CBP  is  "...a  method 
of  reasoning  by  analogy,  where  an  inference  is  made  for  one 
object  or  event  based  upon  a  similar  object  or  event..." 
(Klein  1985,  pp .  1-4). 


The  methodology  is  described  as  follows: 


Elements  of  the  CBP  methodology 

1.  Target  Case  A 

2.  Target  Variable:  T 

3.  Target  Value:  T(A) 

4.  Subject  Matter  Expert  (SME) 

5.  Comparison  Case(s):  B 

6.  Causal  Factors  (from  which  high  drivers  are  selected) 

7 .  Scenario 

8.  Strategy 

9.  Comparison  value:  T(B) 

10 .  Audit  Trail 


Steps  in  using  CBP 

Phase  I:  Set  up  the  problem: 

1.  Specify  the  device  (a)  for  which  cost 
effectiveness  is  being  predicted. 

2.  Define  the  measure  (T)  of  that  cost  or 
effectiveness.  This  is  the  variable  to 
be  predicted. 

3.  Identify  the  major  causal  factors  (high 
drivers)  that  affect  T(A). 

4.  Define  the  context  for  the  prediction. 
This  includes  when  and  where  and  how  the 
device  will  be  used. 

Phase  II:  Select  Specific  Resources 


5.  Identify  comparison  devices. 


6.  Examine  the  CBP  strategies  to  select  the 
most  relevant  one. 

7.  Choose  knowledgeable  subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts  . 

Phase  III:  Collect  the  Data 

8.  Determine,  with  the  SME ,  the  comparison 
value  T  (B )  . 

9.  Examine  the  difference  between  A  and  B, 
and  estimate  the  effect  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  on  T(B ) . 

10.  Adjust  the  value  of  T(B)  to  account  for 
the  differences  between  A  and  B. 

Phase  IV:  Make  the  Prediction 

11.  Determine  the  value  for  T(A)  from  this 
adjustment . 

12.  Document  the  process  to  leave  an  audit 
trail.  This  aids  in  evaluating  this 
decision  or  in  revision  as  further 
development  takes  place. 


The  steps  outlined  above  for  using  CBP  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  rigidly  sequential.  Alternative  strategies  can  be 
used  depending  upon  time  constraints,  the  number  of 
comparison  cases,  availability  of  data,  and  identification 
of  SMEs .  The  alternative  strategies  include: 

1.  Global  strategy  -  One  SME  is  interviewed  and 
presented  with  all  relevant  data  on  A,  includ¬ 
ing  a  list  of  high  drivers.  The  SME  makes  a 
prediction  for  T(A)  based  on  his/her  knowledge 
of  T ( B ) . 

2.  High  driver  strategy  -  The  SME  details  how  A 
and  B  differ  from  one  another.  With  a  check¬ 
list  of  high  drivers,  the  SME  compares  the  two 
devices  on  these  high  drivers  and  how  much 
difference  they  effect.  The  sum  of  these  esti¬ 
mates  is  then  calculated. 

3.  Multiple  comparison  strategy  -  Several  compari¬ 
son  cases  are  initially  used,  then  the  choice 
is  narrowed  down  to  two  or  three. 

4.  Convergence  strategy  -  Use  of  multiple  compari¬ 
son  strategy  as  well  as  use  of  SMEs  multiple 
strategy.  When  using  multiple  comparisons,  the 


SMEs  should  be  asked  to  rate  only  the  device 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  If  they  are  ex¬ 
perienced  with  more  than  one,  the  list  of  cau¬ 
sal  factors  should  be  reduced  to  make  it  less 
confusing . 

5.  Cumulative  strategy:  The  SMEs  can  be  added 

and  interviewed  one-by-one  until  enough  agree¬ 
ment  is  achieved. 


The  authors  give  further  guidance  on  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  and  on  documenting  the  process. 

According  to  Klein  (1985)  CBP  has  a  number  of 
characteristics  which  make  it  useful  to  apply  in  the  early 
stages  of  training  device  development.  It  does  not  require 
extensive  data  from  the  device  about  which  predictions  are 
to  be  made;  predictions  are  derived  from  operational 
experience;  it  uses  structured  expert  judgment;  it  asks  for 
judgements  relative  to  similar  cases;  and  it  leaves  an  audit 
trail  of  the  prediction  process. 

According  to  the  authors,  CBP  has  been  developmentally 
tested  in  predicting  such  measures  as  time  saved  in  training 
and  effectiveness  of  training.  CBP  has  been  applied  to 
automotive  maintenance  trainers,  VideoDisc  gunnery 
simulators  for  tanks  (VIGS),  and  trainers  for  self  propelled 
howitzer  operations  and  maintenance  (HIP).  The  author 
indicates  that  CBP  methodology  has  been  compared  with  actual 
test  results  of  effectiveness  of  training  devices  at  George 
Mason  University.  The  results,  as  yet  not  published, 
yielded  a  correlation  of  .90  between  CBP  predictions  and 
test  results.  Another  study  noted  that  training  personnel 
showed  greater  confidence  in  predictions  using  the  CBP 
methodology  as  compared  with  their  own  unstructured 
judgments.  (Klein,  1985) 

In  our  opinion,  CBP  has  identified  an  area  worth 
considering  and  formalized  a  process  for  doing  so:  the 
situation  in  which  there  is  a  similar  TD/S  from  which 
estimates  can  be  made  for  a  newly  developing  TD/S.  However, 
a  great  deal  of  the  process  as  described  represents  defining 
the  problem,  much  like  any  other  problem  solving  process. 
DEFT  and  FORTE  have  not  given  explicit  attention  to  this 
part  of  the  process.  In  TECIT,  we  have  formalized  the 
process  as  the  Problem  Definition  and  Analysis  Component 
(see  Chapter  2)  and  incorporated  consideration  of  similar 
and  predecessor  TD/S.  Presumably,  DEFT  and  FORTE  could  use 
similar  TD/S  as  part  of  the  input  to  SMEs.  CBP's  greatest 
shortcoming  appears  to  be  in  its  measurement  approach.  The 
author  lists  many  variables  which  can  be  addressed,  but  does 
not  organize  the  variables  conceptually  as  does  DEFT  or 
FORTE  (i.e.,  TD/S  acquisition,  transfer,  physical  fidelity, 
etc.).  In  the  studies  reviewed,  only  a  few  variables  are 
addressed  in  each  study,  giving  a  very  limited  picture  of 
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predicted  effectiveness.  The  method  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  statistical  estimates  of  reliability  and  validity. 
However,  coupling  it  with  methods  such  as  those  used  by 
FORTE  could  overcome  these  problems. 


Comparison  of  TECIT  AND  Other  Models 

Table  12  compares  TECIT  with  DEFT,  FORTE  and  CBP .  This 
table  summarizes  all  relevant  comparative  aspects  of  these 
models . 


ADDITIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  NEEDED  FOR  TECIT 

TECIT  is  a  generic,  modular,  multi-purpose  model 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  entry  points  and  applications. 
Further  development  of  the  model  is  needed  in  a  number  of 
areas.  These  areas  are  listed  in  the  following  order  of 
priority : 


Users  Application  Guide.  Various  elements  of  the 
model  are  more  appropriate  to  one  type  of  applica¬ 
tion  than  another.  For  example,  conceptual  design 
applications  would  rely  more  on  baseline  sources, 
selecting  and  monitoring  contract  developments, 
while  fielding  applications  would  rely  more  on 
forecasting  methods  relevant  to  installation,  pilot¬ 
ing,  and  empirical  validation.  TD/S  developed  for 
safety  reasons  and  criterion  referenced  (work  sam¬ 
ple)  TD/S  require  somewhat  different  consideration. 
The  development  of  valid  and  reliable  performance 
measures  and  methods  for  combining  them  may  be  an 
important  early  consideration  in  TD/S  design  and  in 
the  WS  exercise  in  designing  and  restructuring  train¬ 
ing.  Technology  transfer,  exportability,  multi¬ 
course  applications,  career  sequences,  formal  school 
'vs.  OJT  sequences,  and  system  vs.  non-system  appli¬ 
cations  require  illustration  and  guidance. 

Finally,  applications  to  training  of  different 
types  of  personnel  (such  as  tank  commanders, 
gunners,  driver,  pilots,  navigators,  maintenance,  or 
supply)  may  require  differing  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  acquisition,  transfer,  safety,  job 
readiness  and  instructional  management  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  variables.  Flow  charts,  illustrations 
and  guidance  would  be  helpful  to  users. 

An  expanded  questionnaire  file  for  assessing  sources 
of  analytic  variance  related  to  various  applica¬ 
tions  would  be  a  useful  aid. 

Research  Guide.  A  general  research  strategy  is 
outlined  in  this  report  in  brief.  A  research  guide 
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would  expand  on  this  strategy  showing  how  various 
analytic  and  empirical  study  designs  can  be  formu¬ 
lated  and  carried  out.  The  following  should  be 
considered:  coupling  applications  and  research; 

research  on  model  iterations;  reliability  and  vali¬ 
dity  of  analytic  estimates  as  a  function  of  appli¬ 
cation  information  input  (WS  development  and  train¬ 
ing  program  development),  analyst  characteristics  and 
SME  characteristics;  cross-sectional  vs.  longitudinal 
designs;  reliability  methods;  concurrent,  convergent 
discriminant  and  predictive  validity  designs;  designs 
coupling  empirical  and  analytic  methods;  analytic  designs 
relating  the  independent  variables  (such  as  student 
characteristics ,  physical  and  functional  fidelity  and 
instructional  management)  to  dependent  variables;  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  relationships  of  additional  judgmental 
variance  sources  such  as  instructor  leniency,  instruc¬ 
tor  quality,  objective  vs.  subjective  performance  mea¬ 
sures,  sources  of  criterion  unreliability,  student  ex¬ 
perience,  student  quality,  team  variance,  nested  task 
difficulty  studies;  approaches  for  validating  safety, 
job  readiness  and  instructional  management  scales;  the 
multivariate  structure  of  independent  and  dependent 
analytic  and  empirical  variance  sources;  the  analysis  of 
acquisition  and  forgetting  functions  in  relation  to  re¬ 
learning,  knowledge  and  skill  integration,  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  of  refresher  training,  skill  reten 
tion  training  and  cross-training  in  career  sequences; 
the  development  and  incorporation  of  useful  analytic 
and  empirical  databases  and  meta- analyses ;  available 
computer  routines  and  their  uses;  hypotheses  genera¬ 
tion  vs.  hypothesis  testing  approaches  and  other  topics 
as  appropriate. 

3.  Computerization.  It  should  be  apparent  that  even  though 
manual  applications  are  feasible,  applications  and  re¬ 
search  would  benefit  from  computerization  of  TECIT.  A 
software  structure  of  problem  definition  and  analysis, 
applications,  graphic  aids,  questionnaire  generation/ 
revision  and  statistical  and  calculation  routines  would 
aid  analysts  in  formulating  their  approach.  Analyst 
and  SME  data  entries  would  be  made  directly  on  the 
computer.  Data  storage  would  provide  the  audit  trial 
necessary  for  model  iterations  and  research.  Compu¬ 
terization  is  listed  as  a  third  priority  as  it  would 
be  most  useful  to  formulate  the  details  of  the  users 
guide  and  research  guide  before  developing  the  support¬ 
ing  computer  software.  Furthermore,  a  common  computer 
system  is  being  developed  for  certain  applications  for 
the  Army  (Personal  Communication,  D.  Haggard,  March, 

1986)  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  wait  until  this 
new  system  is  available. 


As  applications  and  research  evolve,  the  extent  to  which 
the  model  has  generic  qualities  can  be  assessed  and 
adaptations  and  revisions  made. 


Table  12 


Comparison  of  TECIT  and  Other  Models 

TECIT  DEFT  FOPTE 


CPP 


1 .  Concep¬ 
tual  orien¬ 
tation 


2.1  Desian 


Multi-purpose 
method.  Defines 
modeling  appli¬ 
cations  at  var  i- 
our  phases  of  the 
TD/S,  WS ,  and 
training  program 
life  cycles.  f'ses 
measures  of  acaui- 
sition  learning, 
transfer,  instruc¬ 
tional  management, 
safetv  and  -’ob 
(battle)  readiness 
for  forecasti.no 
and  to  complement 
empirical  studies. 
Like  FORTE,  as¬ 
sumes  a  familv  of 
application  speci¬ 
fic  transfer  func¬ 
tions  . 


2.  Applica¬ 
tions  in  TD/S 
life  cycle 
ohases 


Yes.  Is  a  TD/S 
needed?  What 
kinds?  Concept 
formation,  con¬ 
tract  abidance 


Ye?  ,  aid  in  f  i  e  Id 
evaluation,  and 
judgmental  mea¬ 
sures  of  effec- 
t iveness 


Yes,  proposed 
appl ication 


Forecasting 
acquisition 
learning  and 
transfer  of 
training  based 
on  a  program 
evaluation 
rationale  and 
transfer  the- 
orv.  Appears 
to  be  intended 
for  use  pri¬ 
marily  in  the 
TD/S  desian 
phase.  Oraa- 
nization  and 
scoring  of 
acauisition 
and  transfer 
indexes  im¬ 
plies  a  uni- 
t.arv  function¬ 
al  relation¬ 
ships  rather 


than  a  familv 


of  relation¬ 
ships  . 


Yes ,  hut  un- 
articul ated 
m  the  model 


Unknown 
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An  aid  in 
designing 
field  eval¬ 
uations  of 
flight  simu¬ 
lators.  It 
has  been 
used  only  in 
the  fielding 
phase  of  a 
TD/S.  Con¬ 
cerned  with 
transfer  of 
train ina . 
Assumes  a 
familv  of 
t rans  fer 
funct ions 
specific  to 
part irular 
apol ications . 


Uses  similar 
TD/S  in  the 
design  phase 
when  no  em¬ 
pirical  data 
are  available. 
SMEs  Dre- 
dict  based  on. 
comparison 
from  similar 
to  proposed 
TD / S .  An  aid 
in  problem 
def inition 
but  net  con¬ 
cerned  with 
data  craar. i - 
zat ion . 


No,  but 
doss  ible 


Yes  , 

y-  v 


Yps,  Drinarv 
rurpose  is 
aidma  desian 
of  field  ev? 1  - 
uations 


No,  but 
possible 


Nr 


!»!*%!»*!! 


Table  12  (con't) 


TECIT  DEFT  FORTE 


4.  Problem 
definition 
analysis  and 
information 
gather ino 
process 

Yes,  a  specific 
systematic  com¬ 
ponent 

Not  explicit 

Not  explicit 

4.1  Defini¬ 
tion  of 
training 
spectrum  & 
expected 
range  of 
applications 

Yes,  in  #4 

No 

No 

4 . 2  Includes 
database , 
predecessor 
or  similar 
TD/S 

Yes,  all  in  *4 

No,  but 
possible 

No,  but 
possible 

5 .  Oraar i- 
zation  of 
data 

5.1  Consi¬ 
ders  acqui¬ 
sition  learn- 
irc  on  TD/S 

Yes,  important 

Yes,  impor¬ 
tant  part  of 
concent  and 
indexes 

No ,  but 
possible 

5.2  Consi¬ 
ders  trans¬ 
fer  of  train- 
ino 

Yes,  important 

Yes,  impor¬ 
tant  Dart  of 
concent  and 
indexes 

Yes,  primar” 
purpose 

5.3  Mea¬ 
sures  used 
in  accuisi- 
tion  and 
transfer 

Time  tc  rr->erion, 
tot a]  trainina 
time,  and  perfor¬ 
mance  ‘nr  acauisi- 
tion  and  transfer 

Patino  scales 

"ime  or  tri¬ 
als  to  cr iter 
ion  in  transf 
but  adaptable 
to  performanc 
mea  surement 

CBP 


Yes  ,  a 
maior  part 
of  the  pro¬ 
cess 


No 


Similar  TD/S 
only.  Others 
oossib1 e . 


No  olanned 
data  oraan.i- 
zation.  Obtains 
1  or  2  da*- a 
Doir.ts  depend¬ 
ing  or.  specific 
problem  dp'iri- 
t  ion  . 


er  , 
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Table  12  (con't) 


TECIT 


DEFT  FORTE  CPP 


5.4  Safety, 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

instruc¬ 

tional 

management , 

iob  readi¬ 

ness 

6.  Reli¬ 

Yes.  Propose  to 

Yes,  reli¬ 

Yes,  employs 

Yes,  but  re¬ 

ability  and 

adopt  and  extend 

ability  based 

SME  judgmen¬ 

ports  of  me¬ 

validity 

FORTE  approach 

on  rating 

tal  variances 

thods  not 

methods 

scales.  Pat- 

&  statistical 

found.  How¬ 

ing  scales 

routines  to 

ever  methods 

pose  a  prob¬ 

obtain  inter- 

mav  be  limited 

lem  in  rela¬ 

and  intra¬ 

because  of  in¬ 

ting  DEFT 

rater  reli¬ 

terview  method 

data  to  em¬ 

ability,  vari¬ 

and  1 imited 

pirical  data 

ance  esti¬ 

data  obtained 

for  valida¬ 

mates,  dis- 

tion  studies. 

crimation , 

See  FORTE  vs. 

accuracy,  con¬ 

DEFT  compara¬ 

current,  con¬ 

tive  study 

vergent  and 

review. 

predictive 

validity . 

Two  studies 
show  Dromis- 
ino  results. 
Criteria  for 
validity  are 
empirical 
transfer 
studies . 

Designed  Yes  No  Yes  Mo 

for  ioint 
application 
&  research 


Research  Yes,  based  on 

Strategy  appl  ica<-  ions  , 

&  Validation  computerized  audit 

Plan  trail,  and  special 

research  projects 


Yes,  but  not 
r.ecessar  i  lv 
related  to 
aop 1 icat ion  s 


Coder  discus-  None  found 
sion.  Net  "et- 
dooumen*-ed 
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Table  12  (con’t) 


TECIT 


DEFT  FORTE  CPP 


9 .  Audit 
trail 


10.  Compu¬ 
terized 


11.  Cost 
Analysis 


Yes,  for  appli-  Unknown 

cations  &  re¬ 
search.  Detailed 
with  reaard  to 
problem  defini¬ 
tion,  SMEs,  study 
design,  analytic 
method  and  find¬ 
ings  . 

Prooosed  as  one  Yes.  Ques- 

of  next  steps  tions,  scor- 

in  development.  ina  indexes 

Manual  and  com-  and  data  sum- 

puter  methods  maries  all 

proposed  for  on  computer . 

problem  defini-  Manual  ap- 

tion  analytic  plication 

methods  and  possible  but 

statistical  difficult, 

analysis,  ex¬ 
tending  the 
FORTE  approach. 

Yes.  Life  cycle  No 

cost  model  and 
cost-ef  feet ive- 
ness  decision 
methods 


Yes,  for  Yes,  for  appli- 

applications  cations.  De- 
and  research.  tailed  with  re- 
Detailed  with  gard  to  SMEs 
regard  to  method  &  find- 

SMEs,  study  ings. 
design,  ana¬ 
lytic  method 
and  findings. 

Yes.  Used  for  No.  Not  pro¬ 
question-  posed  as  data 

naires,  de-  organization  & 
sign,  presen-  volume  does  not 
tation  to  require  a  con- 

SMEs  ,  and  puter;  flex- 

statistical  ible  interview 
analyses.  method  dees 

Manual  appli-  not  lend  id¬ 
eations  also  self  to  com.pu- 
possible.  terization. 


No  No  cost  model , 

but  costs  n?." 
be  one  of 
data  items 
oathered  in 
comparinn  simi¬ 
lar  and  cro- 
oosed  TD  '  ? 
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Chapter  2 

TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TECIT:  PROBLEM  DEFINITION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  training  effectiveness  of  TECIT  has  two  major 
components : 

Component  1:  Problem  definition:  the  training 

spectrum,  context,  purpose,  informa¬ 
tion  gathering  and  baseline  analysis. 

Component  2:  Analytic  forecasting  and  judgmental 
methods . 

This  chapter  presents  in  detail  Component  1  of  the 
training  effectiveness  submodel  of  TECIT.  Each  section  of 
the  chapter  explains  the  rationale,  presents  the  forms  to  be 
used,  the  applications  that  can  be  made,  and  research  uses 
of  the  information.  Chapter  3  discusses  Component  2  in 
detail . 

TRAINING  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  (Form  1) 

The  training  spectrum  refers  to  the  range  of 
applications  anticipated  for  the  TD/S.  For  example,  the 
TD/S  may  be  developed  for  system  training  or  for  non-system 
training;  for  one  course  or  several  courses;  for  one  or  a 
number  of  sites;  and  for  use  by  a  variety  of  personnel. 
Documenting  the  range  of  intended  applications  aids  in 
selecting  candidate  forecasts.  Form  1  is  used  for  this 
analysis . 

Different  uses  of  the  TD/S  will  have  a  differential 
impact  on  the  design  of  the  forecasting  study.  For  example, 
if  the  TD/S  is  to  be  used  for  one  WS  and  the  same  course  in 
a  number  of  different  sites,  then  the  differences  in  the 
student  body  and  instructional  program  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  However,  if  the  TD/S  is  to  be  used  for 
different  courses,  personnel  and  WS ,  then  different  sets  of 
criterion  measures  will  have  to  be  established  for  the 
analysis.  Thus,  the  training  spectrum  has  to  be  documented 
before  forecasting  criterion  metrics  can  be  established. 
One  analysis  should  be  made  for  each  major  application 
anticipated . 

For  research  purposes.  Form  1  will  provide  a  great  deal 
of  contextual  information  and  the  rationale  behind  the 
forecasting  analyses  made. 
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FORM  1 :  TRAINING  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS 
This  form  is  to  be  completed  by  the  TXyS  analyst. 

The  Training  Spectrum  is  the  range  of  applications  anticipated  for  the 
TD/S  and  helps  guide  the  forecasting  analysis. 

First  answer  questions  1-8  below.  Next  append  a  detailed  analysis  to 
answer  the  sample  questions  listed  in  9  and  10. 

1  .  Analysts  Name _ Date  Completed _ 

2.  Training  Device  or  Simulator  (TD/S)  name  &  number: _ 


3.  Brief  description  of  the  TD/S.  Attach  or  reference  detailed  func¬ 
tional  description  if  available. 


4-  TD/S  is  to  be  used  for  (check  one)  _ System  Training,  _  Non- 

System  Training. 

5.  School  name(s)  and  locations;  job  site  location(s) 


6.  Course(s)  title(s)  and  number(s) 


7.  MOS  s  of  personnel  to  b*,  trained 

a.  Operators  b.  Maintenance  c.  Other 

7 . 1  Regula  r 

Army  -  -  - 

7 . 2  Reserves  -  -  - 

3.  (,’eapon  System(s) _ 


9.  Append  a  detailed  analysis  to  answer  questions  such  as  the  followin 
(a)  Where  is  the  TD/S  expected  to  be  placed  within  each  formal  cour 
for  which  it  will  be  used?  For  each  course,  what  prerequisite 
training  will  be  required.  Give  the  type  of  prerequisites  and  hours 
of  instruction.  (b)  Are  there  other  TD/S's  available  or  in  develop¬ 
ment  that  may  impact  entry  level  skills  of  trainees  or  teach  some 
of  the  same  or  other  tasks  in  the  sequence?  (c)  When  and  for  how 
long  will  the  WS  by  used  for  training?  Before  or  after  the  TD/S? 

(d)  What  is  the  training-to- j ob-to-training  sequence  in  this  career 

such  as  initial  training,  OJT,  refresher  or  transition  training?  In  which  parts 
of  the  career  sequence  will  the  TD/S  be  used? 

10.  From  this  analysis  of  the  Training  Spectrum  and  priority  applica¬ 
tions,  list  candidate  forecasting  analyses  to  be  made. 
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CONTEXT  -  LIFE  CYCLE  DEVELOPMENT  PHASES  OF  THE  WEAPON  SYSTEM 
(WS)  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (TP)  (Form  2) 


The  phases  of  development  of  WS  and  TP  for  system  and 
non- system  training  give  further  guidance  for  the  analysis. 
For  example,  when  a  WS  is  in  the  Conceptual  or  Demonstration 
and  Validation  Phase  and  the  TP  is  in  the  Analysis  or  Design 
Phase,  there  are  no  data  available  about  them  and  greater 
uncertainty  about  the  impact  they  may  have  on  the  TD/S 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  greater  flexibility 
in  weighing  the  relative  merits  of  matters  such  as  the 
following : 

1.  Is  a  TD/S  needed?  One  or  a  family  of  TD/Ss? 

Would  a  family  of  TD/Ss  obviate  scheduling 
problems?  What  type(s)  of  TD/S(s)  should  be 
developed? 

2.  Where  and  how  should  certain  enabling  skills 
be  taught?  In  the  classroom  setting?  With 
or  without  media  support?  On  the  TD/S? 

When  the  WS  has  reached  full  scale  development  there  is 

less  risk  that  there  will  be  changes  in  the  WS  that  could 

call  for  changes  in  the  TD/S.  When  the  TP  has  reached  the 
design  phase,  preliminary  WS  time  estimates  and  performance 
measures  may  be  available  that  will  aid  in  forecasting 
transfer  of  training.  When  the  WS  has  been  fielded  and  the 
TP  implemented,  WS  time  and  performance  criteria  are 

available  for  use  in  forecasting  transfer  of  training.  The 
risk  is  much  lower  (but  not  zero)  that  there  will  be 

significant  changes  in  the  WS  or  the  TP. 

In  non-system  training,  some  WS  and  TP  may  be  fielded 
while  others  are  in  earlier  phases  of  development.  The 
analyst  may  then  give  primary  attention  to  fielded  WS  and  TP 
because  of  the  data  available  for  forecasting  transfer  of 
training.  Furthermore,  the  design  of  the  TD/S  may  result  in 
adopting  characteristics  useful  for  the  most  demanding  WS 
and  TP  application. 


LIFE  CYCLE  PHASE  OF  THE  TD/S  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 
( Form  3 ) 


The  analyst  checks  the  development  phase  and  major 
purposes  of  the  analysis  on  Form  3  and  comments  as 
appropriate.  Note  that  the  purposes  of  the  analysis 
correspond  to  the  development  phases  of  the  TD/S,  reflecting 
the  distinction  between  the  early  phases  when  major 
conceptual,  design  and  cost  decisions  are  being  made  and 
later  phases,  when  the  "metal  is  bent"  -  that  is,  when 
forecasting,  "fine-tuning"  the  design,  and  planning 
utilization  and  empirical  studies  are  paramount  concerns. 


FORM  2:  LIFE  CYCLE  DEVELOPMENT  PHASES  OF  THE  WEAPON  SYSTEM(s) 

(WS)  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM ( s )  (TP)  FOR  WHICH  THE  TD/S  IS 
BEING  DEVELOPED 


The  Life  Cycle  Phases  of  the  WS  and  TP  for  which  the  TD/3  is  being 
developed  establish  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  (design  vs.  forecast 
ing) .  When  the  WS  and  TP  are  in  advanced  phases  of  development  or  field 
ing,  data  from  them  may  be  used  to  aid  in  TD/S  design  and  forecasting. 


Analysts  name  _  Date  completed 


TD/S  name  and  number  _ 


TD/S  developed  for  (check  one)  _  System  training;  _  Non-system 

training . 


Enter  WS  (use  one  for  syste: 
which  the  TD/S  is  to  be  use: 


ii nine ,  all  for  non-system  training' 
Add  additional  pages  if  needed. 


Check  the  one  corresponding  life  cycle  development  phase  for  each 
WS  . 


5  . 1  Conceptual 


5.2  Demonstration 
and  Validation 


5  .  3  Full  Scale 
Development 


5 . 4  Produc  tion 

and  Deployment 


5  .  5  Fielded 


Check  the  one  corresponding  life  cycle  development  phase  of  the 
training  program  for  each  WS.  If  more  than  one  TP,  attach  a  sep¬ 
arate  copy  for  each. 


6 . 1  Analys is 


6.2  Design 


6 . 3  Develop 


6 . 4  Implement 


C  omments : 


FORM  3:  LIFE  CYCLE  PHASE  OF  THE  TD/S  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 


The  Life  Cycle  Phase  of  the  TD/S  relates  to  the  major  purposes  of  the 
TEC  I f  analysis . 

\ 

1  .  Analysts  name _ Date  completed _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

2.  TD/S  name  and  number  _ 

3.  Life  cycle  development  phase  of  the  TD/S  (check  one) 

_ 3  •  1  Conceptual 

_ 3-2  Demonstration  and  Validation 

_ 3-3  Full  Scale  Development 

_ 3*4  Production  and  Deployment 

_ 3-5  Fielded 

4.  Major  purposes  of  the  Analysis:  (check  all  that  apply) 

DESIGN  (Primarily  Conceptual  and  Demonstration/Validation  Fhases) 

_ (1)  concept  analysis  and  development  -  should  a  TD/S  be  developed? 

If  yes ,  w’lat  types? 

_ (2)  evaluating  alternative  design  proposals  and  selecting  among  them. 

_ (3)  working  with  contract  developers  to  optimize  design  effectiveness 

and  costs 

_ (4)  acceptance  testing 

FORECASTING  (Primarily  Full  Scale  Development,  Production/Deploymert 
and  Fielded  Phases) 

_ (5)  forecasting  acquisition  learning 

_ __(6)  forecasting  transfer  of  training  effectiveness 

_ (7)  forecasting  and  planning  training  deployment  and  time 

VALIDATION 

_ (3)  designing  empirical  studies  of  acquisition  learning  and  transfer 

of  training 

_ (9)  validation  of  the  model  -  relating  forecasts  to  empirical  data 

_ (10)  Other  (explain  in  comments) 

5.  Comments  _  __  _ _  _  . _  _ _  _ _ 


Once  candidate  analyses  and  the  context  and  purposes  of 
the  TECIT  analysis  are  identified,  information  is  obtained 
about  the  following: 

1.  WS(s) 

2.  the  training  program(s) 

3.  the  TD/S 

4.  predecessor  TD/S 

5.  similar  TD/S 


Form  4  shows  the  format  for  organizing  the  information. 
This  form  is  useful  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it  alerts 
the  analyst  to  the  various  types  of  information  to  seek  out 
and  assemble  depending  on  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  and 
the  phase  of  development  of  the  WS ,  TP  and  TD/S.  For 
example,  if  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  develop  TD/S 
design  concepts  in  relation  to  a  WS  in  the  conceptual  or 
development  phase  and  a  TP  in  the  analysis  and  design  phase, 
the  analyst  should  seek  out  information  on  the  threat 
scenario,  WS  concept  functional  description,  drawings  or 
mock-ups  (item  3.1  on  Form  4);  and  the  TP  task/ subtask/ skill 
analysis,  design  concept,  and  performance  objectives  (items 
4.1,  4.2  and  4.4  on  Form  4).  The  availability  of  a 
predecessor  TD/S  or  similar  TD/S  (items  6  and  7  on  Form  4) 
can  also  be  determined  as  possible  aids  in  developing  the 
TD/S  design  concept  (items  5.1  through  5.5  on  Form  4).  If 
the  WS  and  TP  are  in  advanced  phases  of  development  or 
fielded,  the  analyst  should  also  be  able  to  use  3.2,  3.3  and 
4.3  through  4.6  (Form  4)  and  be  able  to  more  clearly  relate 
WS  and  TP  time  and  performance  measures  to  TD/S  time  and 
performance  measures. 

Second,  sources  of  data  useful  for  preliminary  estimates 
of  transfer  or  acquisition  measures  may  be  found.  When 
time  or  performance  measures  are  available  for  a  fielded  WS 
and  TP  (4.4  and  4.6)  these  data  may  be  used  to  obtain 
preliminary  estimates  of  acquisition  or  transfer. 
Predecessor  and  similar  TD/S  and  the  database  may  also  be 
helpful  in  this  regard. 

Third,  Form  4  aids  in  identifying  information  and 
observations  that  will  be  needed  by  SMEs  to  make  forecasts 
using  the  TECIT  analytic  model.  In  general,  the  type  and 
amount  of  information  should  be  expected  to  differ  in  terms 
of  the  familiarity  of  the  SMEs  with  the  WS ,  TP  and  TD/S 
concept  and  the  availability  of  information  at  various 
phases.  For  example,  in  the  early  conceptual  phases  for 
TD/S,  the  WS  and  TP,  the  analyst  may  select  SMEs  with  high 
levels  of  expertise  in  engineering  design  of  WS  and  TD/S, 
human- factors ,  training  and  TD/S  learning  designs,  and 
expert  instructors.  This  mix  of  SMEs  may  continue 
throughout  the  development  phases  of  the  WS ,  TP,  and  TD/S. 
In  contrast,  after  the  WS ,  TP,  and  TD/S  have  been  developed, 
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FORM  4: 


INFORMATION  GATHERING 


Information  gathering  is  carried  out  to  assess  information  needs  and  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  SMEs.  The  information  need  not  be  gathered  all  at  one  time. 


Directions:  Check  all  that  apply  and  describe  specific  information  as 

indicated . 

1  .  Analyst’s  Name _ Date  completed  _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  TD/S  name  and  number  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

3.  Weapon  System(s)  name  and  number  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Attach  extra  pages  if  more  than  one.  Complete  for  candidate  analyses 
only . 

_  3 . 1  Threat  scenario,  concept,  functional  description,  drawings, 

moc  k-ups 

_  3.2  Observation  of  prototype  weapon  system 

_  3-3  Observation  of  operational,  fielded  weapon  system 

_  3-4  Not  needed.  All  SME  s  are  familiar  with  the  WS 

_  3-5  Other  -  specify  below 

Describe  the  specific  information  about  the  WS  to  be  presented  to  SME's 
to  aid  them  in  making  forecasts. 


4.  Training  Program(s)  name(s)  and  number(s] _ _ _ _ 

Attach  extra  pages  if  more  than  one.  Complete  for  candidate  analyses  c 
_  4.1  Task/subtask/skill  analysis 

_  4-2  Design  concept 

_  4-3  Description  of  developed  training  program  for  piloting 

_  4-4  Performance  objectives  and/or  measures 

_  4-5  Description  of  fielded  training  program 


4.6  Description  of  how,  when  and  how  long  the  WS  will  be  used  in 
training  and  on  the  job.  NOTE:  This  is  a  preliminary  source 
of  WS  time  and  may  be  used  in  certain  transfer  formulae. 


FORM  4: 


INFORMATION  GATHERING  (con't) 


_  _  4.7  Not  needed.  All  SME  s  are  familiar  with  the  training  program  (s) 


_  4.8  Other  -  specify  below 


Describe  the  specific  information  about  the  training  program! s)  to  be 
provided  to  SM£  s  to  aid  them  in  making  forecasts  or  to  consider  design 
questions  such  as  where  enabling  objectives  are  to  be  taught,  scheduling, 
a  family  of  TD/S,  etc. 


5.  Training  Device/Simulator  (TD/S) 


5.1  TD/S  concept,  functional  description,  drawings,  mockups 


5.2  Task/subtask/skill  or  exercise  analyses  relevant  to  the  TD/3 
as  opposed  to  the  training  program  in  general  for  each  TP 


_  5-3  Courseware  appropriate  to  each  TP 


_  5.4  TD/S  performance  objectives  and/or  measures 


5.5  Descriptions  and  analysis  of  instructors  stations,  response  re¬ 
cording,  instructor  roles  in  such  matters  as  selecting  exercises 
providing  feedback,  rating  performance 


5.6  Observation  of  a  prototype  TD/S 


_  5-7  Observation  of  a  fielded  TD/3 


_  5-8  Brief  "walk  through"  a  TD/S  excercise 


_  5.9  Description  of  how,  when  and  how  long  the  TD/S  will  be  used  in 

training  and  on  the  job.  NOTE:  This  may  be  a  preliminary 
source  of  TD/S  tine  ana  may  be  used  in  certain  transfer  formulae 


_  5-10  Other  -  specify  below 


Describe  the  specific  information  about  the  TD/S  to  be  presented  to 
SME  s  to  aid  them  in  making  forecasts. 


FORM  4:  INFORMATION  GATHERING  (con't) 


Predecessor  TD/S  -  A  predecessor  TD/S  is  one  used  in  training  with 
a  predecessor  WS  or  one  that  is  being  improved. 

6.1  Is  there  a  predecessor  training  device  or  simulator? 

______  6.1.1  No 

_____  6.1.2  Yes,  give  name  &  number _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6.2  Check  the  information  available  about  the  predecessor  TD/S 

_ _  6.2.1  Drawings,  description,  photos,  films,  mock-ups 

_  6.2.2  Observation  and  "walk-through"  of  TD/S 

_  6.2.3  Description  of  time  and  performance  measures 

_  6.2.4  Description  of  how,  when  and  how  long  the  predecessor 

TD/S  was  used  in  training  and  on  the  job 

_ _ _  6.2.5  Information  about  the  instructor  station  and  its 

utility 

_ _ 6.2.6  Transfer  of  training  data 

_  6.2.7  Other  -  specify  below 

6.3  Is  it  included  in  the  Data  Base?  (see  Appendix) 

_  6.3.1  Yes  (Note:  Data  is  useful  for  comparison  to  other 

TD/Sj . 


6.3.2  No 

Usefulness  of  prior  data  (6.2.3,  6.2.4  and  6.2.6)  depends 
on  similarity  of  tasks,  skills  and  excercises _ f rom  predecessor 
to  new  TD/S,  and  changes  in  the  threat  scenario,  performance 
obiectives,  measures,  and  new  technological  developments. 
Analyze  the  similarity  of  tasks/skills/excercises  in  the  new 
TD/S  vs.  the  predecessor  TD/S.  See  Form  5  as  an  example  to  nuiae 
the  analysis. 
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FORM  4: 


INFORMATION  GATHERING  (con't) 


Describe  the  specific  information  about  the  predecessor  TD/S  to  be  pre 
sented  to  SME  s  to  aid  them  in  making  forecasts. 


Similar  (not  Predecessor)  TD/S.  Note:  Information  useful  for  C 

7.1  Is  there  a  similar  TD/S?  Check  the  Data  Base  (see  Appendix) 
and  other  sources  for  candidates. 

7.1.1  No  -  (Stop) 

7.2.1  Yes  -  name ( s )  and  number(s) _ 

If  more  than  one,  complete  an  additional  form  for  each  one. 


7.2  Is  it  included  in  the  Data  Base? 

_  7.2.1  Yes  -  Note:  Data  useful  for  comparison 

7.2.2  No 


7.3  In  what  ways  are  they  similar? 

_  7.3.1  Both  are  primarily  concerned  with  safety  and  procedural 

training 

_  7.3.2  Both  simulate  battle  condition^  that  might  otherwise  bfi- 

infrequently  encountered 

_  7.3-3  Both  give  experience  in  maintenance  that  might 

otherwise  not  be  possible  within  limited  training  time 
or  limited  job  experience. 

_  7.3-4  Both  are  designed  for  gunnery  training 

_  7.3.5  Both  use  similar  time  or  performance  measures 

_  7.3.6  Most  of  the  tasks  and  skills  appear  similar 


FORM  4:  INFORMATION  GATHERING  (con't) 


7.4  Indicate  ways  in  which  they  are  dissimilar. 


7.5  Check  sources  and  determine  the  information  available  about  the 
similar  TD/S ( s ) - 

_  7.5.1  Description,  drawings,  photos,  films,  mock-ups,  etc 

_  7.5.2  Observations  and  "walk-through"  of  TD/S 

_  7.5.3  Description  of  time  and  performance  measures 

_  7.5.4  Description  of  how,  when  and  how  long  the  similar  TD/S 

was  used  in  training  or  or.  the  job 

_  7.5.5  Transfer  of  training  data.  Note:  Useful  for  comparison 

_  7.5.6  All  information  in  hands  of  expert  sources 

_  7.5*7  Other  -  specify 

Describe  the  specific  information  to  be  provided  to  SME ' s  to  aid  them  in 
making  forecasts. 


more  attention  may  be  given  to  SMEs  with  expertise  in 
training  design  and  to  "expert"  instructors.  Furthermore, 
different  SMEs  may  be  called  for  if  there  is  a  predecessor 
or  similar  training  program.  Different  SMEs  may  be  selected 
at  various  phases.  See  Form  7. 

For  research  purposes,  Form  4  documents  the  information 
available  for  analysis  and  for  presentation  to  SMEs. 

TASK /SUBTASK /SKILL  COMPARISON  (Form  5) 

The  Task  Analysis  Comparison  Chart  was  devised  to 
compare  predecessor  and  proposed  TD/S,  but  may  also  be 
adapted  to  task  comparisons  on  the  TP  vs.  TD/S  and,  where 
sufficient  information  is  available,  to  a  similar  TD/S. 

The  tasks,  subtasks,  skills  and  exercises  must  be 
available  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  comparisons.  The 
degree  of  similarity/dissimilarity  can  give  leads  to  the 
credence  to  be  given  to  baseline  forecasting  methods  as 
opposed  to  analytic  forecasting  methods.  Scoring  of  Form  5 
is  envisioned  on  a  task  by  task  basis,  for  all  tasks 
combined  and  for  all  applications  (i.e.,  courses,  sites,  WS) 
separately  and  combined.  Computer  programs  would  be  useful 
for  more  detailed  and  complex  analyses  to  aid  the  analyst  in 
compiling  and  analyzing  the  data. 

For  research  purposes,  Form  5  provides  further 
documentation  of  information  gathering  and  analysis  and  the 
rationale  for  the  relative  weight  to  be  given  to  baseline 
analysis  depending  on  the  degree  of  similarity  of 
predecessor  and  new  TD/S.  It  also  summarizes  information 
used  by  SMEs  in  making  analytic  forecasts. 

BASELINE  DATA  SUMMARY  (Form  6) 

When  the  WS  and  training  program  are  in  advanced  stages 
of  development  or  have  been  fielded,  or  when  there  is  a 
predecessor  TD/S,  a  similar  TD/S  or  a  suitable  data  base, 
data  elements  may  be  available  relevant  to  acquisition 
learning  and  transfer  of  training.  The  analyst  reviews  Form 
4  for  appropriate  data  elements  and  enters  them  on  Form  6  as 
indicated.  Comments  on  Form  6  cue  the  analyst  to  examine 
assumptions  which  need  to  be  considered  in  interpreting  the 
data . 


The  data  elements  on  Form 
calculate  the  acquisition  estimat 
formula  (as  shown  in  Chapter  3 
this  part  of  the  model  could 
subroutine.  The  analyst  would 
the  computer  will  calculate  all 
transfer  measures,  note  where 
and  note  when  alternate  sources  y 
results  (i.e.,  from  a  predecesso 


6  are  those  needed  to 
es  and  transfer  of  training 
)  .  In  future  developments 
be  part  of  a  computer 
enter  the  data  elements  and 
possible  acquisition  and 
there  is  insufficient  data, 
ield  similar  or  differing 
r  TD/S  vs.  a  similar  TD/S). 


& 


FORM  5:  TASK  ANALYSIS  COMPARISON  CHART 


This  form  provides  guidance  for  analyses  to  be  used  with  new  TD/S  &  Predecessor 
TD/S.  One  form  is  to  completed  for  each  comparison.  Adapt  the  form  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  c  a  te  go  r  i  za  t  ion  of  tasks,  subtasks,  skills  or  excercises  appropriate  to 
both  TD/S. 

Name/Code  of  New  TD/S:  _ 

Name/Code  of  Predecessor  TD/S  _ 

Analysts  name  _  Date  Completed  _ 


List  task/ subtasks/skills/exercises 
for  New  TD/S 


List  Tasks,  Subtasks,  Skills  for 
Predecessor  TD/S 
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FORM  6:  SUMMARY  OF  BASELINE  DATA  AVAILABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS 


Review  the  information  sources  on  Form  4  and  enter  the  data  on  this  Form  to 
determine  the  type  and  quality  of  data  available.  The  baseline  data  should 
be  helpful  in  guiding  the  design  of  the  analytic  methods.  Corrplete  one  copy 
of  this  form  for  each  WS  and  TP  appropriate  to  the  new  TD/s  and  its  courseware. 


Analysts  name  _  Date  completed 


TD/S  name  &  number  _ 

TP(s)  name  &  number  _ 


WS(s)  name  &  number  _ 


WS  time  in  hours  or  trials  to 
criterion  allocated  to  train¬ 
ing.  (From  Form  4,  4.6) 


6.  WS  performance  criterion  mea¬ 
sures.  (Describe  briefly  from 
Form  4 ,  4.4) 


Comments; 

5&6  Reliability  depends  on  whether 
this  estimate  is  obtained  from 
a  training  design  or  fielded 
training  program,  and  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  criterion. 


7.  TD/S  time  in  hours  or  trials  to 
criterion.  (From  Form  4,  5.9) 


7&8  This  information  will  evolve  with 
the  TD/S  design,  but  should  be 
specified  early  to  aid  in  design 
iterations  and  forecasting. 


W VAR 


FORM  6:  SUMMARY  OF  BASELINE  DATA  AVAILABLE  FOR  ANALYSIS  (con't) 


TD/S  performance  criterion  mea¬ 
sures.  (Describe  briefly  from 
Form  4 ,  5.5) 


Predecessor  TD/S 


9&10  Predecessor  and  similar  TD/S  should 


9.1 


9.2 


Time  or  trials  to  criterion 
in  training  (From  Form  4, 
6.2.4) _ 


Transfer  of  training  data. 
Specify  type  of  measure  and 
result.  (From  Form  4,  6.2.6) 


take  account  of  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  to  the  new  TD/S, 


The  analyst  may  wish  to  adjust  the 
data  based  on  these  judgments  or  to 
submit  the  data  to  a  sample  of  SME' 
as  part  of  the  information  to  be 
used  with  an  analytic  method. 


9.3  TD/S  performance  criterion 

measure  and  WS  criterion  mea¬ 
sure.  (Describe  briefly  from 
Form  4,  6.2.3,  4  and  6.) 


Similar  TD/S.  Data  may  be  obtained 
from  the  data  base  or  another  source. 

10.1  Time  or  trials  to  criterion 

in  training  (From  Form  4,  7.5.4? 

10.2  Transfer  of  training  data. 
Specify  type  of  measure  and 
result.  (From  Form  4,  7.5.5) 

10.3  TD/S  performance  criterion 
measure  and  W2  criterion 
measure.  (Describe  briefly 
from  Form  4 .  7.5.3) 


The  cost  analysis  submodel  may  also  be  invoked  at  this  point 
to  examine  cost  implications  of  alternative  designs. 


From  a  TECIT  research  standpoint,  the  process  is  once 
again  documented,  leaving  an  audit  trail  of  the  sources  of 
data  employed,  the  input/output  data  of  the  baseline 
analyses,  and  the  input  provided  to  the  TECIT  analytic 
component . 

DOCUMENTING  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EFFORT  OF  THE  STUDY  TEAM 
AND  SUBJECT  MATTER  EXPERTS  (SMEs)  (Form  7) 

Form  7  gives  a  method  for  documenting  the 
characteristics ,  roles,  responsibilities,  background, 
experience  and  effort  expended  by  the  study  team  and  the 
SMEs.  The  form  is  used  to  guide  the  analyst  in  selecting 
study  team  members  and  SMEs.  Their  selection  will  depend  in 
part  on  the  information  gathered  and  the  need  for  additional 
information  as  the  design  progresses. 

Design  and  development  of  a  TD/S  calls  for  the 
assignment  of  a  project  manager  and  additional  members  of  a 
project  team  who  provide  input  and  support  to  the  TD/S 
design  and  development  process.  This  team  may  be 
responsible  for  concept  development,  developing  statements 
of  work  for  contractors,  and  overseeing  the  TD/S  through  all 
phases  of  development,  validation,  production  and 
deployment.  The  expertise  and  time  to  employ  the  transfer 
model  may  or  may  not  be  available  among  members  of  the  TD/S 
team.  Hence,  it  is  useful  to  think  of  a  separate,  often 
overlapping,  team  specifically  tasked  to  address  the 
acquisition  and  transfer  issues.  As  TD/S  development  team 
members  are  often  too  close  to  the  problem,  it  is  frequently 
advisable  to  obtain  independent  estimates  of  transfer  and 
costs  from  other  SMEs. 

The  forecasting  study  team  is  the  team  that  designs  the 
forecasting  transfer  project  and  assembles  the  information 
input  required  for  the  analysis.  They  may  also  choose  to 
make  their  own  forecasting  estimates.  However,  in  many 
cases,  they  will  need  assistance  in  identifying  sources, 
study  planning,  making  the  forecasting  estimates,  analyzing 
the  data  and  interpreting  the  results,  tasking  or 


contracting  with 

functions . 

additional 

SMEs  to 

carry  out 

these 

At  present ,  this 

type  of 

data  is 

lacking  in 

CTEA 

training  development 

models 

(Goldberg 

and  Khattri, 

1986)  . 

As  a  result,  there  is  little  coherent  knowledge  about  the 
types  of  people  involved  in  TD/S  design  and  forecasting  and 
the  effort  expended  in  the  analysis.  If  faithfully 
completed  these  data  will  provide  better  information  by 
which  to  judge  the  cost  and  value  of  information. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  research  on  forecasting  there 
are  also  concerns  about  the  reliability  and  validity  with 
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FORM  7:  DOCUMENTING  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDY  TEAM  AND  THE 
SUBJECT  MATTER  EXPERTS  (SME  a) 


Provide  the  data  below  to  identify  the  role3,  responsibilities  back¬ 


ground  and  experience  of  all  members  of  the  study  team  and  SME  s  involved 


in  the  TECIT  analysis.  Make  the  entries  as  each  individual  is  added  to 


the  project  giving  their  name  or  ID  number  at  the  top  of  the  form.  For 
1,  3,  4  check  all  that  apply;  for  2,  give  years  of  experience;  5  and  6 


call  for  effort  estimates  in  terms  of  man-hours  expended  or  contractor 


costs.  Complete  one  form  for  each  course  or  WS.  Additional  forms  should 


be  used  when  there  are  more  than  5  team  members  or  SME  s. 


Analyses  name  _ 


Date  completed 


TD/S  name  &  number 


WS  name  &  number 


1.  ROLE/RESPONSIBILITY!'  1 


1  .1  Forecasting  Transfer 
Team  Leader 


1 .2  Forecasting  Transfer 


Team  Member-Analyst 


1 .3  Contractor 


1 .4  Study  Design  and 
Analysis 


1.5  SME  for  Forecasting 
Estimates 


1  .6  Other  -  specify  j 


•\BV0W ’VOW**,' 


FORM  7:  (con' t) 


I 

i 


.NfJLe  »—IJL 


2.  EXPERIENCE 


i  1 
-4- — 


2.1  Total  -  Enter  Tears 


2.2  Experience  -  Transfer  of  j 
Training-Enter  Tears  j 

2.2.1  Transfer  Research  &  ! 

Development  j 

! 

2.2.2  Practice  in  schools  ! 

&  job  ( 


3.  BACKGROUND  -  SPECIFIC  TO  SYSTEM  -<  Individual  is  knovledgable  i^:  check) 


£ 

O  - - - -4- - 

s  r  r 

-  *1 

c 

r  'i 

« 

jr. 

„  3.1  Weapon  System  j  i 

s"  J  J 

^  3.2  Training  Related  j  I 

it 

to  WS  s' 

v' 

a 

V  3.3  Predecessor  TD/S  or  j  j 

- 

! 

Training 

3.4  Similar  TD/S  or 
Training 


»  l 

4.  BACKGROUND  -  EDUCATION  ANDj  EXPERIENCE)  (check) 


( 


4.9  Operations  Research 

4.10  Cost  Analyst 

4.11  Economist 

4.12  Military 
4-13  Civilian 

4.14  Other  (specify) 


5.  MAN  HOURS  EXPENDED 


6.  CONTRACTOR  COSTS  THIS 
TASK 


Comments.  Note  item  number  and  individual  name  or  ID, 


i 

t 


which  various  SMEs  make  forecasting  estimates.  One  part  of 
a  strategy  for  research  on  forecasting  calls  for  maximizing 
SME  variance  along  with  other  types  of  variance.  Maximizing 
variance  attributable  to  SMEs  calls  for  adding  independent 
judges  so  that  the  number  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  able 
to  compare  background  and  experience  characteristics  and  to 
test  for  reliability.  While  additional  SMEs  add  cost  and 
effort  to  a  forecasting  study,  a  great  deal  may  be  learned 
that  will  in  the  future  provide  better  guidance  for  their 
selection. 

This  form  will  also  be  included  on  the  computer  in 
future  development  of  the  model  so  that  the  analyst  can  be 
reminded  to  enter  information  at  various  iterations  in  the 
analysis  and  cumulative  effort  analyses  can  be  made  as  team 
members  and  SMEs  are  added. 

IS  A  TD/S  NEEDED? 

Form  8  gives  a  checklist  for  making  a  preliminary 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a  TD/S  is  needed.  An  X 
in  items  1-4  in  the  column  shown  indicates  that  a  TD/S  is 
needed.  A  0  in  items  1-4  in  these  columns  indicates  that  a 
TD/S  is  not  needed.  Entries  in  the  "not  sure"  column  call 
for  the  development  of  one  or  more  TD/S  concepts  for  further 
analysis  so  that  a  definite  yes  or  no  can  be  given.  The 
analysis  should  address  the  question  of  what  tasks  can  be 
most  cost  effectively  taught  in  conventional  classroom 
instruction  using  training  aids,  the  TD/S  or  the  WS .  If 
item  5  can  be  answered  yes  with  assurance,  it  may  serve  as  a 
"tie  breaker"  for  a  "not  sure"  in  item  4.  A  yes  in  item  6 
may  break  ties  for  a  "not  sure"  in  items  2  and  3. 


SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  given  a  detailed  presentation  of 
Component  1:  Problem  Definition  of  the  Training 
Effectiveness  Submodel  of  TECIT.  The  rationale,  forms, 
applications,  and  research  uses  have  been  explained.  By 
guiding  the  analyst  through  a  set  of  cues  and  queries,  the 
forms  focus  attention  on  information  needed  to: 


(1)  determine  whether  a  TD/S  is  needed 

(2)  aid  in  designing  an  appropriate  TD/S 

(3)  gather  baseline  data  on  acquisition  and  transfer 
of  training 

(4)  provide  an  audit  trail  for  applications  and 
research 

(3)  show  the  context  and  purpose(s)  for  which 
analyses  are  made 

(6)  set  the  stage  for  designing  analytic  studies 


System  and  non-system  TD/S  designs  are  considered.  The 
uses  and  limitations  of  predecessor  and  similar  TD/S  are 
noted  and  incorporated  in  the  analysis.  Computerization  of 
the  model  is  discussed  for  future  development. 
Documentation  is  provided  of  study  team  and  SME 
characteristics  and  effort. 

The  next  step  is  to  design  and  execute  analytic  studies 
of  acquisition,  transfer  of  training,  job  readiness  and 
safety.  These  methods  are  presented  next  in  Chapter  3. 
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NOT  SURE  NO 


0 


0 


X 


0 


0 


1.  Do  safety  and  emergency  proce¬ 
dures  need  to  be  practiced  in  a 
realistic  setting  before  practic¬ 
ing  on  the  WS  or  job  itself  or 

as  refresher  before  resuming  work 
on  the  job  or  WS? 

2.  Is  practice  required  in  integra¬ 
ting  skills  and  knowledges  in  a 
realistic  setting? 

3.  Can  classroom  instruction  with  con¬ 
ventional  training  aids  provide 
realistic  integration  for  all  tasks? 

4.  Will  a  work  sample  of  tasks  and 
skills  found  on  the  job  or  in  battle 
provide  more  realistic  training  and 
job  (battle)  readiness  than  can  be 
provided  during  training  by  work  on 
the  WS  or  through  conventional  class 
room  instruction? 

5.  Are  life  cycle  costs  for  a  TD/S 
likely  to  be  equal  to  or  lower  than 
training  aids  in  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion? 

6.  Are  life  cycle  costs  for  a  TD/S 
likely  to  be  lower  than  those  on 
the  WS? 


X  -  TD/S  needed  for  X  in  any  one  of  1-4.  An  X  in  5  and  6 
weighed  in  relation  to  2-4. 

0  -  TD/S  not  needed  if  1  through  4  are  all  0. 

Checks  under  "not  sure"  require  development  of  TD/S  con¬ 
cepts  and  further  analyses  to  delineate  benefits  of 
tasks . 


Chap  ter  3 

TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  TECIT:  ANALYTIC  COMPONENT 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  presents  the  TD/S  function  and  its  elements 
in  further  detail,  showing  how  each  element  is  obtained, 
weighted  and  used  by  the  analyst.  Analytic  instruments  for 
securing  data  are  presented  or  referenced  in  each  section. 
The  discussion  for  each  section  considers  analytic, 
empirical  and  research  methods. 

The  chapter  unfolds  as  follows: 

1.  The  TD/S  function  is  presented  along  with 
its  elements  and  how  they  are  obtained. 

1.1  Acquisition  learning 

1.2  Safety  and  accident  reduction 

1.3  In-course  transfer  of  training  -  time  to 
criterion  measures  and  performance  mea¬ 
sures  are  discussed 

1.4  Job  or  battle  readiness 

1.5  Utilization  ratio  and  instructional 
management 

1.6  Weighting  effectiveness  elements 

2.  Diagnostic  analyses  are  discussed.  Two  approaches 
are  illustrated:  task  level  diagnoses  and  diag¬ 
noses  by  estimating  variance  sources. 

3.  Cost  effectiveness  decision  rules  are  discussed 
in  brief. 

4.  Time,  performance,  safety,  job  readiness  and 
cost  trade-offs  are  discussed. 

5.  Multiple  course  uses  of  the  model  and  exportability 
are  discussed. 


Chapter  2  dealt  with  problem  definition  and  information 
gathering.  Once  the  problem  has  been  defined  and  background 
information  obtained,  the  analyst  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  selection  of  the  types  of  data  appropriate  to  the  TD/S. 
Next,  the  analyst  identifies  sources  for  additional 
information  gathering  by  reviewing  the  types  of  information 
needed  and  the  SMEs  from  which  they  may  be  obtained. 


Finally,  the  analyst  formulates  interviews  or  questionnaires 
for  use  with  SMEs  to  make  the  estimates. 


The  chapter  demonstrates  that  the  model  is  parsimonious. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  transfer  measures  and  data  elements 
need  to  be  considered  for  any  given  problem.  If  the  number 
and  types  of  transfer  measures  and  data  elements  were  very 
large,  estimating  them  would  be  difficult. 

Future  computerization  of  the  model  would  lead  the 
analyst  through  a  description  of  the  formulae  and  queries 
regarding  needed  data  elements.  The  analyst  may  then  make 
preliminary  estimates  or  begin  the  development  of  the 
questionnaires  to  obtain  estimates  from  SMEs. 


THE  TD/S  EFFECTIVENESS  FUNCTION  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  TD/S  effectiveness  function 
is  as  follows: 


Where 

TD/S  E  refers  to  the  training  effectiveness  function. 

Acq .  is  acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S  measured 
in  terms  of  time  to  criterion  on  the  TD/S. 

S  is  a  safety  rating. 

ToT  is  transfer  of  training  from  the  TD/S  to  an 

exercise  on  the  WS  during  training  measured  in 
various  ways  such  as  time  savings  or  performance 
gains  on  the  WS  attributable  to  training  on  the 
TD/S. 

JR  is  a  rating  of  job  readiness  for  a  work  sample 

TD/S,  alternately  defined  as  the  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing  from  the  TD/S  to  the  job,  a  battle  exercise 
after  training,  or  the  skill  maintenance  retraining 
schedule  required  to  maintain  readiness. 

UR  is  the  utilization  ratio  of  the  TD/S  defined  as  the 
hours  used  divided  by  the  hours  scheduled,  times  100 


The  analyst  starts  by  selecting  the  appropriate  elements 
and  then  turns  to  methods  for  estimating  and^ weighting  them. 
Acquisition  and  the  utilization  ratio  are  always  included. 
Depending  on  the  purposes  and  expectations  of  the  TD/S,  the 
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analyst  selects  one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  safety, 
in-course  transfer  and  job  readiness  elements. 


ACQUISITION  LEARNING  ON  THE  TD/S 

Acquisition  on  the  TD/S  is  a  necessary  element  in  that 
judgments  about  safety,  transfer  of  training  and  job 
readiness  all  impact  time,  performance  and  the  criterion  in 
TD/S  acquisition.  For  example,  if  safety  is  a  concern, 
there  must  be  sufficient  practice  on  the  TD/S  to  assure  that 
the  trainee  is  ready  to  practice  on  the  WS .  Similarly,  if  a 
work  sample  TD/S  is  designed  there  must  be  sufficient 
practice  on  the  TD/S  to  assure  job  or  battle  readiness.  The 
same  point  applies  to  transfer  of  training  to  a  WS  exercise 
within  the  course. 

Acquisition  learning  measures  are  also  the  first 
empirical  data  to  be  obtained  when  the  TD/S  is  fielded. 

The  measures  employed  for  acquisition  learning  include 
time,  performance  and  a  criterion  of  acceptable  performance. 
However,  these  measures  may  be  structured  differently 
depending  on  how  the  TD/S  is  to  be  used  in  training.  The 
three  sets  of  measures  are: 


1.  Variable  time  (trials,  repetitions)  -  fixed  cri¬ 
terion.  The  trainee  takes  as  much  time  or  as  many 
trials  or  repetitions  as  needed  on  the  TD/S  to 
reach  an  established  criterion.  Averages  of  time, 
trials  or  repetitions  are  estimated.  These  types 

of  measures  have  been  used  for  flight  training.  They 
are  appropriate  when  safety  and  emergency  procedures 
are  a  concern  and  when  it  is  important  for  the 
trainee  to  achieve  the  criterion  on  the  TD/S  before 
proceeding  on  to  other  training  or  to  graduation  from 
the  course.  Gunnery  training  is  an  example.  To 
use  these  measures,  the  following  conditions  must 
apply: 

(a)  A  reliable  performance  criterion  can  be 
devised  from  task  analyses  or  statements 
of  objectives; 

(b)  Variable  time  (trials,  repetitions)  re¬ 
quiring  individual  attention  in  the  TD/S 
must  be  implementable  in  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course,  time  is  not  infinitely 
variable,  so  a  practical  time  limit 

may  be  imposed  for  the  slowest  trainees. 

2.  Variable  performance,  fixed  time  -  Average  per¬ 
formance  is  estimated.  If  a  criterion  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  percentage  of  the  criterion  may  be 
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obtained  or  if  the  performance  measure  has  a 
maximum  score,  the  percentage  of  the  maximum 
may  be  obtained.  Fixed  time  sessions  are  often 
established  when  training  on  the  TD/S  requires 
substantial  set  up  time,  when  teams  rather  than 
individuals  are  being  trained,  when  training  lo¬ 
gistics  tend  to  make  it  infeasible  to  train  to 
criterion,  or  when  criterion  performance  on  the 
TD/S  is  not  considered  critical  to  safety  or 
subsequent  performance. 


Variable  time  -  variable  performance.  Used  most 
often  in  empirical  studies  to  find  out  how  much 
time  is  needed  to  achieve  various  performance 
levels.  Groups  of  trainees  are  given  different 
time  limits  (or  numbers  of  trials  or  repetitions) 
and  average  performance  is  estimated  for  each 
group.  This  approach  is  sometimes  used  to  aid  in 
establishing  the  performance  criterion  for  the 
TD/S. 


Only  one  set  of  measures  should  be  used.  The  selection 
of  the  appropriate  measures  should  correspond  to  those  used 
in  in-course  transfer  of  training,  when  appropriate. 
Acquisition  time  and  performance  are  also  considered  in 
relation  to  safety,  job  readiness  and  utilization.  Task 
estimates  or  judgmental  variance  estimates  may  be  made. 
Comparative  analysis  for  acquisition  may  be  made  for  two  or 
more  TD/S  design  alternatives  by  considering  variations  in 
time,  performance  levels  or  the  criterion. 


SAFETY  AND  ACCIDENT  REDUCTION 


Where  safety  is  a  primary  concern,  considerable  time  may 
be  spent  teaching  emergency  procedures  on  the  TD/S  prior  to 
work  on  the  WS  because  many  tasks  are  too  dangerous  to  do 
otherwise.  Prime  examples  are  in  space  flight  and  in  the 
nuclear  industry.  Training  is  accomplished  on  the  TD/S  by 
simulation  of  all  foreseeable  contingencies  before  use  of 
the  actual  equipment . 


The  sequence  of  instruction  affects  the  transfer 
paradigm.  For  tasks  that  otherwise  would  be  unsafe  for 
trainees  to  perform,  both  the  transfer  and  control  group 
receive  instruction  first  on  the  TD/S.  The  transfer  group 
continues  with  instruction  on  safe  tasks,  followed  by  an 
exercise  on  the  WS ;  the  control  group  moves  directly  to  the 
WS  exercise.  The  sequence  is  summarized  as  follows: 


TD/S  Practice  of 
Unsafe 
Tasks  on  WS 

Control 

Transfer 


TD/S 

Practice 
Safe  Tasks 


Transfer 


WS 

Exercise 

Control 

Transfer 


The  typical  transfer  experiment  follows  only  the  last 
two  steps.  In  general,  when  practice  on  a  TD/S  is  required 
before  working  on  a  WS  because  some  tasks  are  unsafe, 
transfer  estimates  obtained  underestimate  true  transfer 
values.  The  effect  is  quite  direct  on  the  Transfer 
Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER),  increasing  the  magnitude  of  TD/S 
time  to  criterion.  The  effect  is  indirect  on  all  transfer 
formulae  as  practice  on  unsafe  tasks  on  the  WS  is  likely  to 
generalize  to  practice  of  safe  tasks  on  the  TD/S  and  the  WS . 
These  effects  are  confounded  and  there  is  no  way  that 
measurement  methods  can  take  them  into  account.  The  best 
solution  is  to  separate  the  analysis  into  safe  and  unsafe 
tasks.  This  is  only  a  partial  solution  as  parts  of  some 
tasks  fit  in  both  categories,  and  generalization  from  unsafe 
to  safe  tasks  is  not  taken  into  account.  Therefore,  more 
weight  should  be  given  to  acquisition  on  the  TD/S.  This 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  MAUM  weighting  given 
to  safety. 

Analytic  judgment  is  required  in  designing  the  training 
for  unsafe  tasks  and  emergency  procedures.  As  empirical 
accident  data  and  experience  accumulate,  they  are  often 
incorporated  into  the  TD/S  courseware,  however,  accumulation 
of  data  and  experience  on  specific  WS  requires  many  years  of 
lead  time.  Some  TD/S  software  is  designed  to  be  easily 
reprogrammed  to  take  account  of  newly  recognized  hazards. 

The  analytic  scale  in  Form  9  is  presented  for  use  with 
unsafe  tasks  and  emergency  procedures.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  entered  on  the  summary  profile  form  presented 
later  in  this  chapter.  All  data  is  then  reviewed  and 
adjustments  in  time  and  criterion  levels  on  the  TD/S  are 
made  where  appropriate.  The  training  sequence  is  considered 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  practice  required  on  the  TD/S 
prior  to  training  on  the  WS .  As  experience  accumulates  the 
scale  can  be  used  in  modifying  the  TD/S. 

Reliability  and  validity  of  the  estimates  are  very 
important.  Accidents  vary  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  property 
damage,  injury  or  death  of  personnel,  costs,  morale  and 
public  relations.  Appropriate  experts  in  TD/S  designed  for 
safety  and  accident  reduction  should  be  employed  to  make 
these  judgments.  Databases  of  accident  reduction  estimates 
are  too  broadly  categorized  to  lend  themselves  to 
interpretation  by  persons  less  than  expert  in  the  safety 
field . 


Form  9 


Rating  Scale  for  Safety  and  Emergency  Procedures 

To  what  extent  is  this  TD/S  (tasks,  subtasks,  exercise) 
expected  to  reduce  the  chances  of  an  accident?  In 
other  words,  to  what  extent  are  safety  and  accident 
reduction  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  TD/S 
(task,  subtask,  exercise)  was  (is  being)  designed? 

Rate  the  chances  of  reducing  accidents  as  a  result 
of  training  with  this  TD/S  as  follows: 

0  -  Not  at  all.  Not  a  purpose  of  this  TD/S  or  any 
of  the  tasks  or  exercises  within  it. 

1  -  Very  low 

2  or  3  -  Low 

4  or  5  -  Average 

6  or  7  -  High 

8  or  9  -  Very  high 

If  your  rating  was  1-9,  rate  the  tasks,  subtasks,  or 
exercises  using  the  scale  of  1  to  9  above. 


It  should  be  noted  that  safety  considerations  may  add  to 
training  time,  performance  criterion  levels  and  costs.  The 
empirical  literature  needs  to  document  these  relationships 
more  fully. 

As  with  the  acquisition  measures,  the  safety  measures 
are  weighted  using  MAUM  methods  (described  later  in  this 
chapter)  after  all  functional  elements  are  considered. 
Comparative  analyses  of  alternate  concepts  are  conducted  as 
before . 


IN-COURSE  TRANSFER  OF  TRAINING 


General 


After  acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S,  in-course 
transfer  of  training  is  the  next  set  of  empirical  data 
obtained  after  the  TD/S  is  fielded.  It  is  an  appropriate 
measure  when  a  relevant  and  reliable  exercise  on  the  WS  is 
also  included  within  the  same  course.  In-course  transfer  is 
measured  by  comparing  performance  on  the  WS  of  a  group  that 
did  (will)  not  receive  instruction  on  the  TD/S  with  one  that 
did  (will)  receive  instruction  on  the  TD/S. 

Transfer  of  training  measures  are  classified  in  two 
ways  : 


Time  to  criterion  measures  of  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing. 

Performance  measures  of  transfer  of  training. 


Time  (Trials)  to  Criterion  Measures  of  Transfer  of  Training 


Time  to 
Effectiveness 
on  the  WS .  ( 

transfer  rati 
percent  transf 
measures  are 
measures  were 
reviewed  by  Or 
applications 
database  on  fl 
as  part  of 
reference  for 


criterion  measures  include  the  Transfer 
Ratio  (TER)  and  the  Percent  Time  Saved  (PTS) 
PTS  is  sometimes  called  percent  transfer  or 
o  in  the  literature.  We  reserve  the  term 
er  for  performance  transfer  measures.)  Both 
''savings”  measures  of  time  on  the  WS .  These 
popularized  by  Povenmire  and  Roscoe  (1971)  and 
lansky  and  String  (1977,  1979,  1985)  for 

to  flight  training.  The  Orlansky  and  String 
ight  simulators  is  presented  in  summary  form 
Appendix  A  of  this  report  and  is  a  useful 
comparison  purposes. 


These  time-  or  trials -ref erenced  measures  are  applicable 
to  weapon  systems  other  than  aircraft  when  the  appropriate 
assumptions  can  be  met  and  when  time  or  trials,  given  like 
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content  on  the  WS  and  TD/S,  are  important  variables  in 
training  and  job  measures.  The  key  assumptions  are  the 
following : 


Time  or  trials  to  criterion  on  the  WS  can  be 
clearly  specified  and  varied. 


The  criterion  performance  can  be  specified  and 
is  commonly  agreed  to. 


The  TD/S  is  not  developed  primarily  for  safety 
training  or  job  readiness. 


The  time  to  criterion  measures,  in  contrast  to 
performance  measures  of  transfer,  have  the  advantage  of 
using  a  common  set  of  data  elements  -  the  common  time 
metric.  Performance  measures  are  unique  and  specific  to  a 
particular  area  of  application  such  as  gunnery,  maintenance, 
or  tank  commander  training  and  sometimes  to  specific  WS  and 
levels  in  training.  Performance  measures  are  not  as  easily 
related  to  costs. 


The  time  to  criterion  formulae,  as  with  all  transfer 
measures,  are  based  on  experimental  paradigms  that  include 
experimental  transfer  groups,  i.e.,  those  using  the  TD/S, 
and  control  groups,  those  using  only  the  WS .  The 
experimental  transfer  paradigm  is  summarized  as  follows: 


1.  Control  Group  -  WS  time  (trials)  to  criterion 


2.  Experimental  Group  -  TD/S  time  (trials)  to  criterion 
WS(TD/S)  time  (trials)  to  criterion 


The  formulae  for  these  measures  are  as  follows: 


1.  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER)  = 


WS  -  WS(TD/S) 


TD/S 


2.  Percent  Time  Saved  (PTS)  on  the  WS  = 


WS  -  WS(TD/S) 


x  100 


Common  data  elements  on  time  to  criterion  measures  are 
defined  as  follows: 


WS  =  Time  (trials)  to  criterion  performance  on  a 
WS  for  a  group  that  did  not  use  the  proposed 
TD/S.  Represents  the  control  group  in  an 


experimental  transfer  design.  Also  represents 
the  total  training  time  for  practice  before 
a  TD/S  is  introduced. 

WS(TD/S)  =  Time  (trials)  to  the  same  criterion  on  a  WS  for 

the  group(s)  using  the  TD/S.  Represents  one  data 
item  of  the  experimental  group  in  an  empirical 
transfer  design.  May  be  systematically  varied 
or  an  average  may  be  obtained  in  a  given  study. 

TD/S  =  Time  to  criterion  on  the  TD/S.  Represents  the 
"experimental  treatment"  in  an  empirical  trans¬ 
fer  study.  The  criterion  on  the  TD/S  may  vary 
in  its  similarity  to  the  criterion  on  the  WS . 

In  many  cases  it  is  quite  similar  and  in  other 
cases  it  is  not.  Time  to  criterion  may  be  var¬ 
ied  for  a  specific  study  to  test  the  effects  on 
WS(TD/S)  time  trade-offs.  TD/S  time  to  criter¬ 
ion  may  also  be  considered  a  measure  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  efficiency  for  the  TD/S. 


Time  measures  are  expressed  in  terms  of  hours  or 
fractions  thereof.  Trials  or  repetitions  may  be  converted 
to  average  hours  for  costing  purposes,  but  do  not  require 
conversion  for  empirical  or  analytic  purposes. 

As  measures  of  transfer,  they  have  the  following 
characteristics  in  common: 


1.  No  transfer  occurs  when  WS  =  WS(TD/S).  That 
is,  no  time  savings  have  been  achieved  as  a 
result  of  introducing  the  TD/S. 

2.  Transfer  with  negative  effect  occurs  when  WS  is 
less  than  WS(TD/S).  That  is,  it  takes  more  time 
to  reach  criterion  on  the  WS  with  the  TD/S  that 
without  it.  Presumably,  learning  the  TD/S  tasks 
interferes  with  learning  the  WS  tasks.  If  found, 
the  analyst  should  reexamine  the  TD/S  design,  the 
training  curriculum,  and  the  WS  criterion. 


Note  that  the  numerators  are  identical  in  both  formulae. 
The  difference  in  the  two  formulae  is  in  their  denominators, 
with  TER  using  TD/S  time  to  criterion  and  PTS  using  WS  time 
to  criterion  of  the  control  group.  By  leaving  TD/S  time  out 
of  the  formula,  PTS  fails  to  take  account  of  acquisition 
learning  on  the  TD/S.  Rose  and  Wheaton's  (1985)  formulation 
of  DEFT  considers  acquisition  efficiency  on  the  TD/S  and 
also  points  out  its  importance  in  forecasting  transfer  and 
designing  TD/S.  This  omission  limits  the  usefulness  of  the 
PTS  formula  for  designing  TD/S,  understanding  the 
acquisition  learning  process,  and  relating  an  effectiveness 
measure  to  costs. 


Differences  in  the  results  given  by  each  of  the  two 
formulae  are  illustrated  in  Tables  13  and  14.  Both  tables 
show  the  common  numerator  WS  -  WS(TD/S)  varying  from  5  to  40 
hours . 

Only  positive  values  are  shown  to  indicate  positive 
transfer.  Table  13  shows  TERs  for  various  values  of  TD/S 
time  to  criterion.  Note  that  TER  values  range  a  great  deal 
depending  on  TD/S  time,  a  measure  of  efficiency  of  the  TD/S. 
Another  way  of  expressing  this  result  is  as  follows:  for 
any  given  time  savings  on  the  WS ,  transfer  as  measured  by 
the  TER  will  vary  with  the  time  taken  to  acquire  knowledges 
and  skills  on  the  TD/S. 

Table  14  shows  PTSs  for  various  values  of  WS ,  the 
control  group  in  the  experiment.  These  values  show  that  the 
PTS  is  relative  to  the  amount  of  time  originally  required  to 
reach  criterion  on  the  WS.  Since  as  a  practical  matter  it 
is  important  for  soldiers  to  receive  some  amount  of  training 
on  the  WS ,  the  job  for  which  they  are  trained,  PTSs  that  are 
too  high,  say  80%  to  90%,  may  be  substituting  too  much  TD/S 
time  for  WS  time.  Thus,  PTS  as  a  measure  has  practical 
limits  that  can  be  best  determined  by  a  TD/S  vs.  WS  tradeoff 
study . 

Since  the  TER  and  PTS  share  the  same  numerator  one  might 
expect  them  to  be  highly  correlated.  However,  Orlansky  and 
String  (1977,  1979)  found  that  the  two  measures  are 
correlated  only  r  =  0.49  across  a  sample  of  34  studies, 
accounting  for  only  24%  of  common  variance.  Hence,  the 
different  denominators  in  the  TER  and  PTS  contribute 
substantially  to  differences  in  results.  TER  takes  account 
of  learning  time  on  the  TD/S  while  PTS  does  not. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  negative  values  of  TER  will 
always  yield  negative  values  of  PTS.  That  is,  a  TER  cannot 
be  negative  while  a  PTS  is  positive.  This  is  because  the 
numerators  in  both  formulae  are  identical,  positive  or 
negative,  and  the  denominators  in  both  formulae  are  always 
positive . 

The  Truncated  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio.  A  truncated 
TER  is  one  in  which  some  students  do  not  achieve  criterion 
on  the  TD/S.  The  PTS  has  been  used  in  empirical  studies  in 
some  cases  when  there  were  training  time  constraints  that 
prohibited  all  trainees  from  reaching  criterion  on  the  TD/S, 
reasoning  that  a  TER  would  be  misleading  when  the  assumption 
for  the  TD/S  group  is  not  met.  For  analytic  purposes,  a 
truncated  TER  is  recommended.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
empirical  literature  whether  a  truncated  or  time  limited 
estimate  of  TD/S  time  has  been  used  in  place  of  a  TD/S  time 
to  criterion  estimate  in  a  TER  formula.  In  empirical 
studies  using  the  PTS,  TD/S  time  has  not  usually  been 
reported.  This  is  a  serious  reporting  deficiency  in 
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empirical  studies.  If  PTS  shows  positive  transfer,  TER  will 
also  show  positive  transfer.  Reporting  the  TD/S  time,  the 
time  limit  and  the  percent  of  students  reaching  criterion 
would  enable  readers  to  make  their  own  estimates  of  TER, 
changes  in  training  time  resulting  from  adding  the  TD/S  and 
cost - ef f ectiveness  analyses.  For  purposes  of  analytic 
forecasting  the  TECIT  Model  distinguishes  between  TD/S  time 
to  criterion  and  truncated  or  time-limited  TD/S  time.  Both 
are  useful  in  the  TER  formula  but  each  calls  for  a  different 
interpretation . 


Training  .  ime  Changes  From  Adding  a  TD/S  to  Training. 
If  there  is  positive  transfer,  introduction  of  a  TD/S  into 
the  training  environment  will  usually  affect  the  total  time 
required  for  training.  The  "new"  time  needed  is  TD/S  + 
WS ( TD/S ) ,  while  the  "old"  time  is  WS . 

A  third  measure  is  defined  below  to  reflect  the  effect 
of  adopting  a  TD/S  on  new  total  training  time  as  follows: 

Proportion  Total  Training  Time  Saved/Added  (PTTS/A)  = 


1 


£(WS(TD/S)  +  TD/sjJ  -  WS 
WS 


where  all  terms  are  as  defined  earlier. 

Total  training  time  is  a  matter  of  concern  in  planning 
and  implementing  training  and  needs  to  be  considered  along 
with  transfer  and  costs.  Even  if  the  TD/S  evidences 
transfer  to  the  WS  and  costs  less  to  operate  than  the  WS,  if 
total  training  time  has  to  be  increased  substantially  to 
implement  the  TD/S,  there  may  be  strong  resistance  to 
allocating  additional  training  time.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  that  some  empirical  transfer  studies  encounter  the 
constraint  of  being  unable  to  train  to  criterion  on  the  TD/S 
and  use  the  PTS  formula  instead  of  the  TER  formula.  Use  of 
truncated  TD/S  time  will  be  useful  in  this  case. 

Fortunately,  as  shown  in  Table  15,  there  are  parametric 
relationships  among  TER,  PTS,  and  PTTS/A. 


1.  When  TER  =  1.0,  total  training  time  is  unchanged; 
total  training  time  with  a  TD/S  is  equal 
to  total  training  time  without  a  TD/S;  or  WS  = 
WS(TD/S)  +  TD/S  and  PTTS/A  =  1.0.  PTS  does 
not  have  any  effect  on  PTTS/A. 


2.  When  TER  is  less  than  1.0  (0.2,  0.5,  and  0.8  in 
Table  15),  total  training  time  increases.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  Table  15  shows  that  PTTS/A  increases 


Table  15 


Proportion  lutal  Training  Time  Saved/Added  (PTTS/Ai  As  a  Function 
Ur  The  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER)  And  Percent  Time  Saved  (PTS> 


F  o  r  m  u  1  a  e  • 


TER  -  WS  -  WS  f[j  /  £  .  TD/S  -  W  S  -  ^ ^  j p /  S 
TD/S  TER 

PI’S  -  WS  -  W S  j' [j /  ^  100 

WS 


P  T  I  S  /  A  -  1  +  CWS  XL)/  e  f TD/S)  -  W £ 

WS 


>i  PTS’s  of  90%  and  100%  are  shown  to  illustrate  limiting 

values.  They  should  be  encountered  infrequently  as  in  most 
cases,  the  TD/S  is  not  considered  a  complete  replacement 
iur  WS  practice. 


*  *  "New"  t l m e 


"old" 


time  on  WS  x  PTTS/A 


as  PTS  increases  and  TER  decreases.  For  example, 
a  TER  of  0.2  and  PTS  of  60%  yields  a  PTTS/A  of 
3.4,  meaning  that  "new"  training  time  is  3.4 
times  that  required  compared  with  "old"  training 
time;  however,  a  TER  of  0.8  and  PTS  of  20%  yields 
a  PTTS/A  of  only  1.05,  meaning  that  only  5%  more 
"new"  time  is  needed  compared  to  "old"  time. 

When  TER  is  greater  than  1.0,  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  total  training  time  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  PTS.  The  larger  the  PTS,  the  more 
time  is  saved  as  measured  by  PTTS/A. 


When  TER  is  0.5 
training  time  i 
as  it  is  saved 
Examination  of 
15  shows  that  a 
of  1.1  or  a  10% 
time;  a  PTS  of 
a  50%  increase 


,  the  PTTS/A  shows  that  total 
s  added  in  the  same  proportion 
on  the  WS  as  measured  by  PTS. 
the  TER  =  0.5  column  in  Table 
PTS  of  10%  yields  a  PTTS/A 
increase  in  total  training 
50%  yields  a  PTTS/A  of  1.5  or 
in  total  training  time. 


The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  TD/S  life  cycle 
costs  relative  to  WS  life  cycle  costs  are  important 
variables  not  yet  considered.  Time  may  be  added  to  training 
by  a  TD/S  to  the  extent  that  TD/S  operating  costs  are  less 
than  WS  operating  costs.  Cost  effectiveness  decision  rules 
are  discussed  later  in  this  Chapter  and  in  Volume  II. 


Empirical  and  Parametric  Time  Measures  Compared.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  Orlansky  and  String's  (1977,  1979, 
1985)  empirical  data  on  flight  simulators  in  Appendix  A  with 
the  parametric  values  in  Table  13,  14,  and  15.  Orlansky  and 
String's  central  tendency  and  variability  statistics  are 
summarized  in  Table  16.  For  flight  simulators  at  the  median 
(TER  =  0.48,  PTS  =  41%),  PTTS/A  would  be  about  1.4  or  40% 
more  time  would  be  required.  For  flight  simulators  at  the 
first  quartile  (TER  =  0.20,  PTS  =  20%),  PTTS/A  would  be 
about  1.8  or  80%  more  time  required.  Because  of  scatter  in 
the  TER/PTS  relationship  the  third  quartile  and  highest 
values  cannot  be  directly  interpreted  in  terms  of  PTTS/A. 
The  lowest  values  in  Orlansky  and  String's  data  were  for  the 
same  case  and  showed  negative  transfer.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  sample,  only  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  training  time  was  added  (perhaps  5%  to  20%), 
there  was  no  change,  or  there  was  a  reduction  in  total 
training  time.  For  about  three- fourths  of  the  sample,  more 
than  20%  training  time  appears  to  have  been  added. 

Thus,  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  majority  of  cases  in 
Orlansky  and  String's  database  depends  on  a  favorable  ratio 
of  TD/S  hourly  costs  to  WS  hourly  costs.  This  ratio 
averaged  about  .08,  more  than  compensating  in  most  cases  for 
the  increase  in  total  training  time.  (It  is  not  known 
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whether  a  truncated  TD/S  time  was  used  in  the  studies 
reviewed.  Individual  study  results  may  be  reviewed  by 
referring  to  Appendix  A,  Figure  5.) 


Relative  Downtime.  The  relative  availability  and 
convenience  of  use  of  a  TD/S  vs.  a  WS  also  need  to  be 
considered.  It  is  useful  to  compare  the  availability  of  the 
TD/S  and  WS  by  an  estimate  of  "downtime”  derived  from 
reliability/maintainability  data.  Although  the  relative 
reliability/  maintainability  costs  may  be  reflected  in  the 
cost  analyses,  we  are  concerned  here  with  training 
availability,  scheduling  and  reducing  disruptions.  The  TD/S 
may  be  viewed  as  more  useful  for  training  to  the  extent  that 
the  downtime  rate  is  more  favorable  than  the  WS .  For 
example,  assume  the  analysis  suggests  that  50  hours  of 
training  is  needed  on  the  TD/S  and  60  hours  of  training  is 
needed  on  the  WS .  Assume  a  downtime  rate  (hours 
inoperable/total  hours)  of  0.1  for  the  TD/S  and  0.2  for  the 
WS. 

50  hrs .  x  0.1  =  5  down-time  hours  lost  on  TD/S 

60  hrs.  x  0.2  =  12  down-time  hours  lost  on  WS 

Given  the  number  of  students  to  be  trained,  the 
scheduling  of  training  may  be  taken  into  account  by 
adjusting  each  term  in  the  TER,  PTS,  and  PTTS/A  formula,  and 
corrected  transfer  and  training  time  estimates  obtained.  In 
addition,  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  number  of  spares 
and  the  spare  parts  requirements  needed  to  maximize  time  in 
operation. 

In  the  design  phase,  alternative  TD/S  concepts  may  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  assumptions  about  reliability, 
maintainability  and  scheduling.  In  the  fielding  phase  of 
the  TD/S,  reliability  and  maintainability  data  may  be 
obtained  and  factored  into  the  time  and  cost  measures. 
Downtime  is  also  considered  as  a  part  of  the  utilization 
ratio  later  in  this  chapter. 


Discussion  of  Time  to  Criterion  and  Related  Measures. 
The  TER  is  recommended  over  the  PTS  formula  for  both 
empirical  and  analytic  purposes,  with  distinctions  made  in 
terms  of  TD/S  time  to  criterion  vs.  truncated  or 
time- limited  TD/S  time.  In  the  analytic  mode,  the 
untruncated  TER  should  be  obtained  first  and  analyzed  in 
relation  to  PTTS/A  for  total  training  time  implications.  If 
total  training  time  is  expected  to  be  too  large,  truncated 
time  may  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  its  learning  implications 
for  trainees  who  do  not  reach  criterion  and  for  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  truncated  and  untruncated  TER. 

Empirical  studies  of  the  truncated  and  untruncated  TER 
in  relation  to  limits  of  the  utilization  of  training  time, 
transfer  for  trainees  who  do  not  reach  criterion  on  the 


TD/S,  and  cost-effectiveness  would  be  useful  but  have  not 
appeared  in  the  literature.  Analytic  studies  could  yield 
insights  into  how  much  difference  a  truncated  TER  would  be 
likely  to  make.  The  practice  of  using  PTS  when  TD/S  time  is 
truncated  appears  to  have  been  justified  on  the  basis  of 
practical  training  time  limits  imposed  by  school  personnel. 
However,  if  truncating  the  TD/S  time  still  yields  positive 
transfer  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  reduces  total  training 
time  and  costs.  Downtime  estimates  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  estimating  relative  reliability  and 
maintainability . 


Performance  Measurement  and  the  Criterion 

Transfer  of  training  has  often  been  measured  in  terms  of 
performance  alone.  The  performance  measures  and  criterion 
should  be  defined  early  in  the  design  of  a  TD/S.  The 
criterion  is  the  point  on  a  performance  measure (s)  at  which 
a  trainee  is  classified  as  a  "GO"  or  "NO-GO.”  The  criterion 
is  established  in  relation  to  analytically-derived  training 
objectives  (for  the  whole  course  or  individual  tasks)  and 
measures  of  performance  and  time  devised  to  measure  these 
objectives.  The  training  objectives  themselves  are  derived 
from  analysis  of  the  threat  scenario,  performance 
requirements  on  the  WS ,  and  that  part  of  the  job  for  which 
training  is  being  devised.  Thus,  in  the  TD/S  design  phase, 
analytic  as  opposed  to  empirical  methods  are  used  to  define 
both  the  performance  measures  and  the  criterion  of  minimum 
acceptable  performance.  Empirical  analysis  is  possible  only 
when  the  measures  have  been  operationalized  for  a 
predecessor  or  similar  TD/S  or  the  TD/S  has  been  fielded. 

Generally,  there  is  greater  complexity  in  performance 
measures  as  opposed  to  time  to  criterion  measures.  The  type 
and  number  of  performance  measures  may  vary.  There  is 
sometimes  one  measure  of  performance,  several  measures 
treated  separately,  several  measures  combined,  or  measures 
appropriate  to  some  tasks  or  skills  but  not  to  others. 

The  types  of  performance  measures  have  been  classified 
in  two  ways:  knowledge  vs.  skill  performance  measures. 
Examples  of  skill  performance  measures  include  hits  on 
target  in  gunnery  practice  or  navigating  to  a  correct 
location.  The  quality,  amount  and  a  time  limit  may  be 
included  as  part  of  the  performance  criterion.  For  example: 
the  trainee  will  make  a  minimum  of  20  hits  within  a 
three-minute  period  within  a  range  of  two  feet  of  the  target 
center . 

Objective  measures  are  usually  gathered  through 
recording  devices  of  some  sort,  but  may  require  post-record 
keeping  analysis  to  obtain  final  measurements.  Subjective 
measures  generally  employ  observation  checklists  and  rating 
scales.  Examples  include  such  things  as  checklists  for  use 
of  correct  procedures  in  repairing  a  motor  or  making  correct 


maneuvers.  As  with  objective  measures,  subjective  measures 
may  also  include  observations  of  quality,  amount  and  a  time 
limit . 


The  scales  of  measurement  for  objective  measures  are 
usually  interval  or  ratio  scales  while  those  for  subjective 
measures  are  usually  ordinal  scales.  In  contrast,  time  to 
criterion  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  ratio  scale. 

Reliability  of  the  measures  is  critical  as  without 
adequate  reliability,  variance  on  the  WS  measure  may  be  too 
large  to  be  able  to  detect  true  differences  that  may  be 
attributable  to  the  TD/S.  Reliability  is  often  measured  by 
correlation  coefficients,  a  procedure  limited  in  its 
interpretation.  More  important  for  training  purposes  is 
accuracy  at  the  criterion  point  of  the  performance  measure. 
A  discrepancy  measure  from  the  criterion  is  preferred  in 
establishing  the  "spread"  in  relation  to  criterion 
performance.  The  standard  error  of  the  mean  or  median  may 
be  used  and  a  percent  discrepancy  from  criterion  may  also  be 
employed . 

The  reliability  of  both  the  TD/S  and  the  criterion  on 
the  WS  are  of  equal  concern.  Many  TD/S  designs  include  in 
them  automated  or  improved  methods  of  scoring  from  which 
reliability  estimates  may  be  obtained.  If  the  TD/S  may  also 
be  considered  a  work  sample  for  job  readiness,  then 
reliability  on  the  TD/S  may  be  used  as  a  proxy  for  the 
reliability  of  the  criterion.  Otherwise,  criterion 
reliability  on  both  the  TD/S  and  WS  are  needed.  In  many 
cases,  reliability  on  a  WS  is  enhanced  only  for  research 
purposes  as  when  photographic  methods  and  additional 
observers  are  used  in  tank  gunnery  field  exercises. 


Performance  Transfer  of  Training  Formulae 

There  are  many  formulae  for  performance  transfer  of 
training.  Three  formulae  are  presented  here  for  selection 
by  the  analyst. 

The  first  formula  is  offered  to  take  account  of  the 
criterion: 


Percent  Transfer  to  Criterion  (PTC)  = 


T  C  T  -  C 

- x  100  -  - x  100  =  - x  100  (1) 

Crit.  Crit.  Crit . 


Where  T  and  C  scores  reflect  the  average  performance  of 
a  transfer  and  control  group  and  Crit.  is  the  designated 
performance  criterion  value  for  the  measure  in  question.  In 
all  performance  transfer  formulae,  T-C  is  the  numerator  when 


a  higher  score  indicates  better  performance  than  does  a 
lower  score.  T  and  C  are  reversed  when  a  lower  score 
indicates  better  performance,  such  as  in  error  measurements. 
In  that  case: 


C  T  C-T 

pTC  =  - x  100  -  - x  100  =  - x  100  (la) 

Crit.  Crit.  Crit. 


This  formula  was  devised  by  the  author  to  overcome 
shortcomings  in  the  performance  transfer  measures  currently 
found  in  the  literature.  When  a  high  score  means  better 
performance,  it  has  the  following  characteristics: 


T  C 

1.  The  components - x  100  and - x  100  will 

Crit.  Crit. 

be  equal  to  or  exceed  100%  when  each  group  reaches 
or  exceeds  criterion  performance.  Otherwise,  both 
components  will  be  less  than  100%. 

T-C 

2.  The  difference  -  x  100  gives  a  measure  of 

Crit . 

transfer  that  is  a  constant  for  any  given  T-C 
difference  relative  to  the  criterion  scale  of 
measurement.  For  example,  if  T  =  8,  C  =  6,  Crit . = 
10,  then  PTC  =  20%.  Similarly,  if  T  =  9,  C  =  7  and 
Crit.  =  10,  the  result  is  the  same,  PTC  =  20%. 

3.  As  it  is  the  only  performance  transfer  measure 
that  incorporates  the  criterion  level  within  it, 
it  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  time  to  crit¬ 
erion  measures  in  empirical  studies  when  both 
time  and  performance  are  jointly  varied;  in 
studies  where  performance  to  criterion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  constant,  but  still  may  differ 
between  the  T  and  C  group;  and  in  analytic 
studies  where  the  design  problem  conceptually 
must  consider  the  efficiency  of  learning  by 
alternate  designs,  i.e.,  time  to  criterion 

and  performance  relative  to  criterion.  For 
example,  if  two  TD/S  designs  were  both  expected 
to  yield  a  TER  of  0.8,  but  the  comparison  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  a  PTC  of  80%  for  simulator  1 
and  100%  for  simulator  2,  the  second  would  be 
preferred . 

4.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  training  time 
and  costs,  the  basis  is  established  for  ex¬ 
plicit  tradeoffs.  For  example,  the  pre¬ 
ferred  TD/S  design  is  that  which  optimizes 


the  following:  a  high  PTC,  T 

- x  100 

Crit . 

of  100%  or  more,  leaves  training  time  un¬ 
changed  or  does  not  add  a  significant  amount, 
and  has  costs  favorable  to  the  TD/S  compared 
with  the  WS. 


This  formula  is  less  easily  interpreted  when  a  lower 
score  means  better  performance,  as  in  error  measurement  or  a 
time  limit.  In  that  case,  transfer  values  over  100% 
indicate  lower  transfer  or  less  than  criterion  performance, 
100%  indicates  performance  at  criterion  and  values  below 
100%  indicate  higher  transfer.  The  formulae  is  also  subject 
to  restriction  of  range  as  criterion  errors  or  time  approach 
zero.  Two  examples  illustrate  these  points: 

Example  1:  Criterion  =  no  more  than  10  errors.  Assume 
C  =  15  errors,  T  =  5  errors.  Then  PTC  =  (15/10) (100)  - 
(5/10)  ( 100 ) = 150%  -  50%  =  100%. 

Example  2:  Criterion  =  no  more  than  50  errors.  Assume 
C  =  40  errors,  T  =  20  errors.  Then  PTC  = (40/ 50 ) ( 100 )  - 
(20/50)  (100)  =  80%  -  40%  =  40%. 

If  possible,  scoring  should  be  set  up  so  that  higher 
scores  mean  positive  transfer  to  avoid  this  problem. 

The  second  formula: 


T-C 

Transfer  Ratio  (TR)  =  -  x  100  (2) 

T  +  C 


has  the  advantage  of  limiting  the  range  from  -100%  for 
negative  transfer  to  +100%  for  positive  transfer  with  zero 
equalling  no  transfer.  However,  it  has  the  undesirable  bias 
of  yielding  a  higher  PT  when  both  T  and  C  groups  score  low 
and  a  lower  PT  when  both  groups  score  high,  presumably 
closer  to  the  criterion.  For  example,  when  T  =  8  and  C  =  6, 
PT  =  14%;  but  when  T  =  15  and  C  =  13,  PT  =  7%.  A  scale  with 
opposite  characteristics  would  be  preferred  --low  transfer 
when  both  groups  score  low  and  high  transfer  when  both 
groups  score  high. 

It  is  a  useful  formula  when  low  scores  mean  better 
performance  i.e.,  errors  or  a  time  limit.  In  that  case  the 
formula  becomes 


C  -  T 


TR 


x  100 


(2a! 


As  stated  earlier  the  scale  yields  a  higher  TR  when  both 
groups  score  low,  presumably  closer  to  the  criterion. 

The  third  formula: 


T-C 

Percent  Transfer  Max.  (PTM)  =  - x  100  (3) 

Max 


where  T  and  C  are  as  before  and  Max.  is  the  maximum  possible 
score,  assumes  that  there  is  a  maximum  for  the  measure  in 
question,  a  condition  that  sometimes  does  not  apply. 
However,  if  a  maximum  score  can  be  designated,  this  formula 
has  the  advantages  of  ranging  from  -100%  to  +100%,  and 
giving  equal  weight  to  equal  T-C  differences  at  all  points 
on  the  scale.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
criterion  referenced.  It  is  not  useful  for  error  or  time 
measures  where  the  minimum  is  zero. 

A  number  of  other  performance  transfer  measures  commonly 
found  in  the  empirical  transfer  literature  are: 


T-C 


Percent 

Transfer  = 

- X 

C 

100 

(4) 

Percent 

Transfer  = 

T-C 

- X 

Max-C 

100 

(5) 

where  T  and  C  are  as  defined  earlier  and  Max-C  is  the 
maximum  score  found  in  the  control  group  sample. 

The  problems  with  these  formulae  are  as  follows: 


1.  Formula  4  has  no  definable  bounds.  It  can 

range  from  +.  infinity,  making  it  specific  to  the 
particular  sample  in  question  and  difficult 
to  interpret.  For  example,  if  the  T  group 
averaged  50  hits  on  target  in  a  gunnery  ex¬ 
ercise  and  the  C  group  averaged  30  hits, 
then  PT  =  ( ( 50 -  30 ) / 30  ) )  x  100  =  67%.  However 
if  the  C  group  averaged  only  10  hits, 

PT  =  (( 50- 10 )  /  10  ))  x  100  =  400%.  Data  cannot  be 
compared  from  one  study  to  another  and  the 
scale  does  not  make  any  pretext  of  having  in¬ 
terpretable  intervals.  It  is  particularly 
susceptible  to  error  variance  in  the  control 


group . 


2.  Formula  5  is  also  susceptible  to  error 
variance  in  the  control  group,  the 
particular  level  achieved  by  the  control 
group  and,  in  addition,  the  unreliability 
of  the  maximum  score  achieved  in  the 
control  group  sample.  It  too  does  not 
yield  a  scale  with  equal  appearing  inter¬ 
vals  of  measurement. 

3.  Neither  formula  takes  into  account  the 
criterion  performance  level. 


Formulae  4  and  5  are  not  recommended. 


Discussion  of  Performance  Transfer  Formulae.  The  PTC 
formula  (formula  1,  including  its  components)  is  preferred 
and  should  be  used  whenever  the  criterion  performance  level 
can  be  designated  and  high  scores  mean  better  performance. 
If  the  criterion  level  itself  is  the  subject  of  exploratory 
research  or  cannot  be  designated  for  some  reason,  then  PTM 
(formula  3)  may  be  used  if  the  measure  has  a  maximum  score 
and  high  scores  mean  better  performance.  The  TR  = 
(T-C)/(T+C)  x  100  (formula  2)  may  be  used  to  limit  values  to 
a  scale  of  +,  100%  and  is  particularly  useful  when  low  scores 
mean  better  performance. 

If  multiple  performance  measures  are  used,  they  should 
be  considered  individually  or  weighted  analytically  in 
accordance  with  their  worth  in  preparing  trainees  for  the 
j  ob  . 


Evaluating  performance  transfer  requires  intelligent 
examination  of  individual  data  items  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  PT  are  summary  measures.  The  following  data  items 
should  be  examined  in  udging  the  value  of  transfer: 


1. 

Performance  measure  characteristics,  range  of 
values,  reliability  of  TD/S  and  WS  measures 

2. 

The  criterion  value 

3. 

Transfer  group  average  estimate 

4. 

Control  group  average  estimate 

5. 

Percent  of  criterion  or  maximum 
transfer  group 

for 

the 

6. 

Percent  of  criterion  or  maximum 
control  group 

for 

the 

7.  Percent  transfer  to  criterion,  maximum 
or  other  formula 


Caution  should  be  used  in  interpreting  performance 
transfer  as  a  limited  scoring  range,  10  or  20  for  example, 
may  yield  wide  swings  in  the  data. 

Performance  formulae  for  transfer  of  training  do  not 
take  into  account  acquisition  or  acquisition  efficiency  on 
the  TD/S.  This  is  an  important  matter  in  the  design  of  TD/S 
but  has  been  virtually  ignored  in  the  empirical  literature. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  ignored  in  TD/S  design  as  acquisition 
learning  is  an  important  initial  criterion  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  TD/S.  Rose  and  Wheaton  (1985)  in  their  formulation  of 
the  Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique  (DEFT)  give 
major  attention  to  the  TD/S  acquisition  process  as  well  as 
the  transfer  process.  For  an  overview  of  this  issue  review 
the  TECIT  and  DEFT  conceptual  framework  and  measures  in 
Chapter  1  and  the  questionnaires  in  Appendix  B. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  empirical  studies  have  not 
used  the  transfer  measures  recommended  here.  To  be  most 
useful  a  review  of  empirical  performance  transfer  measures 
would  have  to  include  data  on  the  criterion  and  maximum 
score  in  order  to  recalculate  the  data  to  common  transfer 
metrics.  A  separate  study  would  be  needed  to  find  out  if 
these  types  of  data  are  available.  It  would  be  informative 
to  analyze  and  compare  the  empirical  distributions  of  the 
various  PT  formula  for  a  variety  of  studies  and  compare 
their  output  and  interpretability  in  conjunction  with  the 
PTC,  training  time  measures  and  life  cycle  costs. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  acquisition,  training  time 
and  costs  need  to  be  taken  into  recount  for  a  full 
assessment  of  a  TD/S. 

Training  Time  Changes  and  Performance  Transfer.  The 
training  time  impact  of  introducing  a  TD/S  also  needs  to  be 
considered  when  performance  measures  of  transfer  of  training 
are  employed.  The  PTTS/A  formula  may  be  used  to  measure  the 
restructuring  of  training  time  when  performance  measures  of 
transfer  are  of  major  interest,  however)  the  terms  WS , 
WS(TD/S),  and  TD/S  are  redefined  as  fixed  time  or  time 
limits  rather  than  time  to  criterion.  If  there  is  no  intent 
to  save  time  on  the  WS ,  then  WS  =  WS(TD/S)  and  total 
training  time  is  increased  by  the  time  needed  for  the  TD/S. 
However,  time  restructuring  may  also  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
WS  time,  even  if  WS  time  savings  is  not  considered  a  primary 
measure  of  transfer  of  training  in  the  specific  instance. 

In  contrast  to  the  time- to- criterion  transfer  measures, 
there  is  no  parametric  relationship  of  PTTS/A  and 
performance  measures  of  transfer  of  training.  Thus  both 
measures  have  to  be  estimated  independently.  The 
relationship  of  practice  time  and  performance  on  the  TD/S 


and  the  WS  is  an  issue  that  has  to  be  assessed  analytically 
and  empirically  for  the  individual  TD/S  application. 

Limitations  of  the  Transfer  of  Training  Paradigm 

There  is  litle  question  that  transfer  of  training  is 
appealing  in  concept  and  useful  in  practice.  However,  it 
has  a  number  of  limitations  which  do  not  make  it  a 
completely  satisfactory  measure  of  the  worth  of  a  TD/S. 


Transfer  of  training  formulae  are  summary  mea¬ 
sures  of  data  and  as  noted  throughout  this 
discussion  may  be  unreliable  or  misleading. 

They  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
data  elements  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Also,  only  the  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio 
includes  acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S 
as  part  of  its  formula. 

Consideration  of  safety  and  hazardous  con¬ 
ditions  precludes  the  use  of  the  traditional 
empirical  transfer  experiment.  To  avoid 
accidents,  training  on  the  TD/S  is  needed 
before  training  on  the  WS .  Transfer  as  an 
analytic  concept  is  still  valid,  but  is  not 
measured  by  the  empirical  transfer  experiment. 

An  analytic  rating  scale  is  presented  earlier  in 
this  chapter  for  use  in  conjunction  with  analy¬ 
tic  and  empirical  acquisition  and  transfer  data. 

TD/S  are  often  developed  to  reconfigure  train¬ 
ing.  (See  definitions  in  Chapter  1.)  That  is, 
the  training  program  and  exercises  on  the  WS 
may  be  modified  at  the  same  time  as  a  TD/S  is 
being  developed  to  improve  the  instructional 
sequence,  integrate  knowledges  and  skills, 
provide  realistic  practice,  improve  instruc¬ 
tional  management,  and  improve  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  measurement.  They  may  also  be  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  better  work  sample  of  the 
knowledges  and  skills  used  on  the  job.  The 
exercise  on  the  WS  may  not  be  as  good  a  work  sam¬ 
ple  measure  as  the  TD/S.  Once  again,  the  em¬ 
pirical  transfer  experiment  may  be  limited  in 
its  application,  particularly  when  a  WS  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  training  program  does  not  provide 
a  reliable  or  valid  criterion  against  which  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  TD/S.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  instructional  sequence  and  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  knowledge  and  skills  through  rea¬ 
listic  practice  can  be  assessed  by  comparative 
analysis  of  acquisition  learning  (analytic  or 
empirical),  improved  reliability  and  validity  of 
measurement  by  commonly  available  measurement 
methods,  and  instructional  management. 


4.  Job  readiness  is  often  used  interchangeably  in 
concept  with  transfer  of  training,  but  rarely 
if  ever  in  empirical  measurement.  Job  readi¬ 
ness  refers  to  how  far  a  course  of  instruction 
carries  trainees  toward  being  able  to  do  the 
job  proficiently.  Given  alternative  TD/S  and 
WS  exercises,  the  better  ones  are  those  that 
carry  the  trainee  closer  to  job  proficiency. 

In  a  career  sequence,  degrees  of  job  readiness 
are  implied  by  training  and  work  sequences 
such  as  basic  and  advanced  training.  Greater 
proficiency  is  expected  at  each  level.  For 
WS  operator  personnel  such  as  tank  commanders 
and  gunners,  it  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
battle  readiness,  while  for  maintenance  and 
supply  personnel  both  peace-time  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  readiness  are  considered.  Work  sample  or 
criterion- ref erenced  TD/S  are  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  include  a  wide  array  of  important  job 
and  battle  conditions  and  should  demonstrate 
greater  job  readiness  than  other  types  of  TD/S. 
Conceptually,  transfer  is  implied.  However, 
empirical  transfer  or  follow-up  studies  from 
the  end  of  a  course  to  the  job,  or  between  courses 
_L.n  a  career  sequence,  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  conduct  and  are  rare  in  the  literature. 


JOB  OR  BATTLE  READINESS  AND  WORK  SAMPLE  TD/S 

Work  sample  or  criterion  *»  ref  erenced  TD/S  are  those 
devised  to  sample  and  replicate  tasks  or  skills  that  are 
important,  life  threatening,  may  be  infrequently  encountered 
on  the  job  or  in  battle,  and  are  often  not  feasible  to 
present  on  a  WS  exercise  during  training.  Like  a  WS 
exercise,  they  provide  practice  in  integrating  skills  and 
knowledges.  For  example,  maintenance  trainers  are  often 
designed  to  simulate  faults  infrequently  encountered  on  the 
job;  tactical  simulators  for  operator  personnel  such  as  tank 
commanders  may  include  battle  conditions  infrequently 
encountered  even  in  the  most  realistic  post-training  field 
exercise.  Examples  of  work  sample  TD/S  in  Armor  School 
training  include  the  Unit  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer  (UCOFT) 
and  Simulated  Combined  Army  Training  (SIMCAT). 

The  TD/S  and  the  WS  exercise  used  in  the  training 
program  are  both  work  samples  which  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  job  or  battle  readiness.  Transfer  of  training 
from  the  TD/S  to  the  WS  during  training  can  only  reveal 
their  common  variance.  The  remaining  unique  variance  of 
each  one  is  that  which  each  contributes  to  job  or  battle 
readiness . 


An  approach  is  needed  that  goes  beyond  that  which  can  be 
empirically  measured  in  the  operation  of  the  training 
program  itself.  The  need  for  measures  of  job  readiness  is 
fairly  straightforward.  First,  given  two  alternative  work 
sample  TD/S  concepts,  the  preferred  concept,  other  factors 
equal  (i.e.,  career  sequence,  costs),  is  the  one  that 
carries  trainees  the  furthest  toward  job  or  battle 
readiness.  Second,  given  a  work  sample  TD/S  ready  to  be 
fielded,  a  judgmental  estimate  of  improvement  of  job  or 
battle  readiness  attributable  to  the  TD/S:  (a)  can  serve  as 
a  useful  analytic  tool,  along  with  in-training  empirical 
data  to  convey  the  worth  of  the  TD/S;  and  (b)  can  be  used  to 
aid  in  determining  the  need  for  skill  maintenance 
(refresher)  training  using  the  TD/S. 

A  job  (battle)  readiness  judgmental  scale  may  serve  as 
an  interim  measure  until  empirical  data  may  be  obtained 
relating  performance  on  the  work  sample  to  job  performance 
or  as  an  independent  criterion  of  worth  of  the  TD/S. 
Although  transfer  or  job  follow-up  studies  are  possible, 
they  have  rarely  been  conducted  and  data  from  them  would  not 
mature  for  some  time  after  the  TD/S  has  been  fielded.  By 
way  of  example,  examine  Orlansky  and  String's  (1977,  1979, 
1985)  data  on  maintenance  and  flight  simulators  shown  in 
Appendix  A.  They  summarize  acquisition  learning  comparisons 
(time  and  performance)  for  maintenance  simulators  and  point 
out  the  need  for  follow-up  data.  The  flight  simulator 
transfer  studies  reviewed  use  an  "in-training”  measure  of 
performance  on  the  WS ,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  time  saved  on  the 
WS  in  the  course.  Follow-up  transfer  measures  were  not 
used . 

Form  10  shows  a  questionnaire  for  structuring  the 
analysis.  The  form  is  used  at  the  level  of  the  TD/S  as  a 
whole  or  for  tasks  or  task  clusters.  Scoring  is  shown  at 
the  end  of  the  form. 

Question  3.1  addresses  the  issue  of  skill  decay  and 
retraining,  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  maintenance 
of  battle  readiness.  The  curve  provided  by  these  estimates 
may  be  used  along  with  other  data  to  plan  skill  maintenance 
training  and  to  plan  follow-up  studies  of  field  experiments 
of  the  TD/S  and  battle  exercises.  The  form  was  also  devised 
to  obtain  rater  reliability  and  variance  estimates  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  by  Pfeiffer  and  his  associates 
(1985)  in  FORTE. 


UTILIZATION  RATIO  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


As  noted  in  Chapter  1  and  in  Goldberg  and  Khattri  (1986, 
Chapter  8)  instructional  management  variances  are  expected 
to  be  related  to  the  acceptability  of  a  design  and  to 
utilization  of  the  TD/S.  Although  no  firm  evidence  is 
available  to  relate  the  two,  Orlansky  and  String  (1977, 


Form  10 


Job  and  Battle  Readiness  Questionnaire  for  Training  Devices 

and 

Simulators 

This  questionnaire  is  for  use  by  TD/S  analysts,  experts 
and  contractors.  Other  personnel  may  be  consulted  as 
needed. 

Work  sample  or  criterion- ref erenced  TD/S  are  those 
devised  to  sample  tasks  and  skills  found  in  the  job  or  in 
battle  that  are  important,  infrequently  encountered  and  may 
not  be  feasible  to  present  fully  on  a  WS  exercise  during 
training.  Like  a  WS  exercise  they  provide  practice  in 
applications  and  integrating  skills  and  knowledges.  Answer 
the  following  questions  related  to  job  (battle  readiness) 
and  use  of  the  TD/S  in  training. 


1.  Estimate  the  percentage  weight  to  be  given  to 
performance  on  the  TD/S  in  determining  whether 
an  average  student  receives  a  GO  or  NO-GO  for 
the  course.  Consult  with  senior  schooh  staff. 

0%  -  No  weight.  Not  considered 

100%  -  All.  The  only  consideration 


1.1  Estimate  1  by  trainee  ability 

_ %  1.1.1  More  able  trainee 

_ %  1.1.2  Slower  trainee 

2.  Consider  how  far  the  trainee  has  to  go  to  be  job 
ready  once  he/she  completes  training  on  the  TD/S 
and  WS .  Use  the  following  scale: 

0%  -  Completely  job  ready 

100%  -  Not  ready.  Further  experience  required 

_ %  2.1  Estimate  as  a  percentage  how  far  the  average 

trainee  has  to  go  after  completing  the  train¬ 
ing  program  including  all  WS  exercises. 

2.2  Estimate  2.1  by  trainee  ability 

_ %  2.2.1  More  able  trainee 

_ %  2.2.2  Slower  trainee 

_ %  2.3  Estimate  as  a  percentage  how  far  the  average 


Form  10  (cont 1 d . ) 

trainee  has  to  go  after  completing  the  TD/S, 
but  not  the  WS  exercise. 

2.4  Estimate  2.3  by  trainee  ability 

_ %  2.4.1  More  able  trainee 

_ 7o  2.4.2  Slower  trainee 

Consider  a  battle  or  mobilization  exercise  after  train¬ 
ing  as  a  method  of  measuring  job  readiness.  For  each 
of  the  following,  estimate  the  percentage  contribution 
of  the  TD/S  to  battle  or  mobilization  readiness  for  an 
average  trainee.  In  other  words,  how  much  difference 
would  training  on  the  TD/S  make  between  a  group  trained 
with  the  TD/S  and  a  group  not  trained  with  the  TD/S? 
(Assume  that  the  battle  mobilization  exercise  can  be 
scored  reliably  to  detect  differences  and  that  it  is 
relevant  to  the  TD/S.)  Estimate  percentages  as  follows: 

0%  -  No  contribution 

100%  -  All.  Complete  contribution  to  readiness 

3.1  If  the  battle  or  mobilization  exercise  was 

held  within  the  following  time  periods,  consider¬ 
ing  skill  decay 

_ %  3.1.1  within  3  months  of  the  completion 

of  training 

_ %  3.1.2  within  6  months 

_ %  3.1.3  within  9  months 

_ %  3.1.4  within  12  months 

_ %  3.1.5  within  15  months 

%  3.1.6  15  months  or  more  after  training 

3.2  Estimate  the  contribution  of  the  TD/S  to  battle 
or  mobilization  readiness  for  trainees  of  differ¬ 
ing  abilities. 

3.2.1  within  3  months 

_ %  3.2. 1.1  More  able  trainee 

_ %  3.2. 1.2  Slower  trainee 

3.2.2  within  6  months 


Form  10  (cont1 d.) 


1979),  Blaiwes  and  Regan  (1986)  and  many  others  have 
commented  on  the  problem  of  under-utilized  TD/S.  The 
implications  of  underutilization  should  be  clear.  Even  if 
empirical  studies  demonstrate  unequivocally  that  a  TD/S 
contributes  to  transfer,  safety,  job  readiness  and  cost 
savings  in  the  experimental  environment,  these  benefits  will 
not  be  realized  if  the  TD/S  is  not  used,  i.e.,  all  values 
drop  to  zero. 

The  scale  in  Form  11  was  devised  to  address  the  problem. 
It  can  be  used  at  any  phase  of  development  of  the  TD/S,  but 
should  be  addressed  as  early  as  possible.  Items  1-8  provide 
a  useful  checklist  for  comparing  alternate  designs  and 
contractor  proposals,  monitoring  contractor  development,  and 
planning  the  implementation  of  the  TD/S.  The  ratings  in 
item  9  focus  the  analyst's  attention  on  other  variances  that 
may  affect  utilization  rates.  It  may  not  be  possible,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  to  give  firm  answers  to  each  item  at  one 
time.  The  intent  of  the  scale  is  to  focus  TD/S  project 
managers'  and  contractors'  attention  on  the  problems  that. 
need  to  be  addressed. 

The  scale  is  used  at  the  level  of  the  entire  TD/S  rather 
than  at  a  task  level.  When  alternative  TD/S  concepts  are 
being  considered,  it  could  be  used  as  a  final  review  of  the 
alternatives  for  final  decision  making.  If  no  estimate  can 
be  obtained,  a  dummy  variable  of  100  should  be  used 
temporarily,  assuming  the  TD/S  will  be  used  all  of  the  time 
scheduled . 

Research  would  be  useful  to  establish  the  validity  of 
the  scale.  A  comparison  of  highly  utilized  and 
underutilized  TD/S  would  be  informative.  Integrity  of 
utilization  is  not  considered  here,  but  should  be  after  the 
TD/S  is  fielded.  This  concept  is  also  related  to  the 
general  concept  of  technology  transfer  and  in  further 
developments  might  be  integrated  within  that  framework. 


WEIGHTING  EFFECTIVENESS  ELEMENTS 


Although  each  effectiveness  element  (i.e.,  acquisition, 
safety,  in-course  transfer,  job  readiness)  may  be  evaluated 
separately,  it  may  be  useful  to  obtain  a  weighted 
combination  of  effectiveness  elements  to  compare  alternative 
designs  or  to  obtain  a  summary  measure  of  effectiveness  when 
more  than  one  element  is  applicable  to  a  particular  TD/S. 
The  weighting  method  then  yields  a  measure  of  the  overall 
perceived  value  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  TD/S.  The 
weights  are  needed  because  the  metrics  for  each  element  are 
not  expressed  in  the  same  terms. 

The  weighting  method  uses  a  Multi-Attribute  Utility 
Assessment  Method  (MAUM)  similar  to  that  used  by  Dawdy  and 
Hawley  (1982).  The  analyst  examines  the  estimates  for  each 


Form  11 

sA' 

L  • 

Utilization  Ratio  -  Instructional  Management  Scale 


This  form  is  for  use  by  TD/S  developers. 

1-8.  Have  each  of  the  following  been  adequately  considered 
in  regard  to  the  concept  and  design  of  the  TD/S  for  the 
course  in  question? 


Yes  No 


-  -  1.  TD/S  (or  alternatives)  practice  time,  WS 

practice  time,  sequencing  and  scheduling. 

-  -  2.  Instructor/ trainee  ratio  for  the  TD/S. 

-  -  3.  Instructor/trainee  ratio  for  the  WS . 

-  -  4.  Downtime  for  the  TD/S  (or  alternatives) 

based  on  estimated  reliability  and  main¬ 
tainability  . 

-  -  5.  Downtime  for  the  WS  based  on  estimated 

reliability  and  maintainability  and 
ceremonial  or  other  non-training  uses. 

-  -  6.  Design  of  the  instructor  station  for 

ease  of  use  and  operation,  including  such 
matters  as  selection  of  tasks,  providing 
cues  and  feedback  to  the  trainee,  and 
scoring  performance. 

-  -  7.  Instructor  training  for  utilization  of 

the  TD/S. 

-  -  8.  Expert  instructor  input  for  items  above. 

For  each  item  above  answered  "NO"  further  analysis 

should  be  considered. 

9.  Estimate  the  utilization  rate  (time  used/time 
scheduled)  x  100.  Use  the  following  scale: 

0  -  No  use  at  all 

100  -  used  all  of  the  time  scheduled 

Rate  probable  utilization  under  each  of  the  following 

conditions  for  the  environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Enter  scale  values  in  spaces  to  the  left. 


9.1  School  staff  and  instructor  acceptance  based  on 
items  1-8  above. 

_  9.1.1  High 

_  9.1.2  Average 

_  9.1.3  Low 

9.2  Command  emphasis: 

_  9.2.1  Required 

_____  9.2.2  Supportive,  but  not  required 

_  9.2.3  Neutral 

_  9.2.4  Not  supportive 

9.3  School  staff  and  instructor  acceptance  based  on 
perceived  face  validity  and  data  for  acquisition 
transfer,  accident  reduction,  and  job  readiness. 

_  9.3.1  High 

_  9.3.2  Average 

_  9.3.3  Low 

9.4  Considering  your  responses  in  9.1  through  9.3, 

rate  the  probable  utilization  rate  that  is: 

_  9.4.1  Average  or  most  likely 

_  9.4.2  Highest  expected 

_  9.4.3  Lowest  expected 

Identify  potential  problem  areas  and  address  them. 


data  element  and  rates  them  with  regard  to  importance  and 
criticality  for  training  and  for  job  performance.  The 
estimates  of  data  elements  in  the  design  phase  are  analytic 
estimates.  Empirical  data  should  be  substituted  as  it 
matures  in  the  fielding  phase,  particularly  for  acquisition 
learning  and  in-course  transfer. 

Task  level  estimates  (grouped  or  sampled)  should  be  used 
whenever  possible,  particularly  in  the  design  phase,  and 
summed  over  tasks.  The  MAUM  effectiveness  value  of  each 
task  may  then  be  examined  and  considered  for  inclusion  or 
exclusion  in  the  TD/S. 

When  more  than  one  performance  measure  of  transfer  is 
used,  the  performance  measures  should  also  be  weighted  using 
similar  procedures  to  obtain  a  single  measure.  The  separate 
measures  may  also  be  retained  for  analysis. 

Although  the  TD/S  analyst  and  design  team  may  make  their 
own  estimates,  officers  and  expert  instructor  SMEs  should 
also  be  employed  to  obtain  a  user  perspective. 

Methods  and  formula  for  the  MAUM  technique  may  be 
adapted  from  Dawdy  and  Hawley  (1982). 


SUMMARY  PROFILE  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  ANALYSIS 

When  the  analyst  has  selected  the  primary  measure(s)  of 
transfer,  and  safety  and  job  readiness  have  been  considered^  a 
detailed  diagnostic  analysis  is  in  order.  The  set  of  data 
items  and  formulae  are  listed  in  detail  on  Form  12  for  time 
to  criterion  as  a  primary  measure  and  Form  13  for 
performance  as  a  primary  measure.  Both  forms  list 
acquisition,  transfer,  the  safety  rating,  the  job  readiness 
rating  and  life  cycle  costs.  While  a  single  overall 
analysis  might  be  made,  a  diagnostic  analysis  would  be  more 
helpful.  The  diagnostic  analysis  may  be  made  at  the  task  or 
subtask  level  when  such  information  is  available  or  by  using 
the  sources  of  variance  concept  explained  in  Chapter  1  and 
illustrated  throughout  this  chapter  and  in  Appendix  B. 

Diagnostic  task  level  analysis  uses  transfer, 
acquisition,  safety  and  job  readiness  data  (analytic  or 
empirical)  subdivided  as  far  as  practical  into  tasks, 
subtasks  or  skill  elements.  If  the  number  of  task  elements 
is  too  large,  tasks  they  may  be  grouped  or  sampled.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  possible  for  some  simulators,  but  should 
be  done  whenever  the  WS  tasks  and  TD/S  tasks  can  be 
delineated.  This  disaggregation  of  the  task  elements  yields 
a  profile  with  all  possible  acquisition,  transfer,  safety 
and  job  readiness  data.  An  empirical  illustration  is  shown 
in  Holman's  profile  of  TERs  in  Appendix  A.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  often  not  possible  to  obtain  the  same  level 
of  detail  with  empirical  data  as  with  analytic  data. 


Form  12 
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Illustration  of  Course  Analysis  Summary  Diagnostic  Profile 
When  Time  or  Trials  to  Criterion  are  the  Primary  Measures  of 

Transfer 


Data  Element 
and  Formulae 


Overall 

Course 


Task  Analysis, 
Variance  Sources 
or  Comparison  of 
Alternative  Concepts 


{ 


1.  Safety  -  Accident  Reduction 
Rating 

2.  WS-Control  group  time 
to  criterion 


3.  WS(TD/S) -Transfer 
group  time  to  cri¬ 
terion 

4.  TD/S-time  to  criterion 


f 
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5.  TER  (or  truncated) -Trans¬ 
fer  Effectiveness  Ratio 

6.  PTS-Percent  Time  Saved 

7.  PTTS/A-Prop.  Total  Train¬ 
ing  Time  Saved/Added 

8.  Job  Readiness  Ratings 

9.  Utilization  Ratio* 

10.  Operating  Cost  Ratio 


*For  course  as  a  whole  only 
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Illustration  of  Course  Analysis  Summary  Diagnostic  Profile 
Wheu  Performance  Measures  are  the  Primary  Measures  of 

Transfer 


Data  Element 
and  Formulae 


1.  Safety  -  Accident  Reduction 
Rating 

2.  T  -  Transfer  group  average 
on  WS 

3.  C-Control  group  average 
on  WS 

4.  Scale  direction  indicator- 
H  or  L.  High  score  means 
better  performance  or  Low 
score  means  better  perfor¬ 
mance 

5.  Crit-Criterion  value  on  WS* 

6.  Max-Maximum  Score  Value  on 
WS* 

7.  PTC-Percent  Transfer  to  Crit.** 

8.  PTM-Percent  Transfer  Max.** 

9.  PT-Percent  Transfer**  *  (T-C) / 

(T+C)  (100) 

10.  Time  on  WS  -  T  group 

11.  Time  on  WS  -  C  group 

12.  T  group  time  on  the  TD/S 

13.  PTTS/A:  Porportion  Total  Training 
Time  Saved/Added 

14.  Job  Readiness  Ratings 

15.  Utilization  Ratio*** 

16.  Operating  Cost  Ratio 


•Depending  on  availability.  Max.  used  only  when 
high  score  means  better  performance. 

♦•Selected  according  to  availability  of  5  or  6. 


Task  Analysis, 
Variance  Sources 
Overall  or  Comparison  of 

Course  Alternative  Concept 


***For  course  as  a  whole  only 


Judgmental  variance  sources  may  be  more  useful, 
particularly  if  a  detailed  task  list  is  not  available  and 
other  variances  need  to  be  considered.  The  analyst  may 
develop  estimates  of  task  complexity,  task  difficulty, 
criterion  reliability  (e.g.,  instructor  leniency),  student 
ability,  physical  fidelity  and  functional  fidelity. 

The  questions  that  can  be  addressed  to  this  diagnostic 
profile  illustrate  the  value  of  the  disaggregation  for 
diagnostic  purposes  particularly  in  the  TD/S  design  (or 
redesign)  phase. 


1.  Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  training  program 
design  and  TD/S  design,  are  there  any  tasks,  sub¬ 
tasks  or  skills  that  can  be  taught  by  some  other 
training  method  or  medium  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  more  effective  or  equally  effective  and  less 
costly? 

2.  Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  task  profile  of 
the  TD/S  for  acquisition  and  transfer,  particularly 
those  tasks  with  low  transfer  results: 

2.1  are  there  ways  to  improve  time  to  criterion 
and/or  performance  on  the  TD/S?  If  PTTS/A 
is  too  large,  would  a  time-limited  TD/S 
exercise  be  as  likely  to  be  as  effective  as 
one  that  allows  as  much  time  (trials)  as  the 
trainee  needs? 

2.2  are  there  ways  to  improve  transfer  in  terms 
of  time  reduction  or  performance  improvement 
on  the  weapon  system  or  the  job? 

2.3  what  are  the  cost/ef fectiveness  implications 
of  the  alternatives  considered  under  2.1  and 
2.2? 

2.4  are  there  ways  to  redesign  the  TD/S 
to  reduce  costs  while  maintaining  an 
acceptable  level  of  acquisition  effici¬ 
ency  and  transfer  of  training? 

3.  Based  upon  an  examination  of  the  assumptions 
underlying  the  safety  and  job  readiness  esti¬ 
mates  : 

3.1  would  any  changes  contemplated  be  likely 
to  limit  the  chances  that  accident  reduc¬ 
tion  may  be  achieved? 

3.2  would  any  changes  contemplated  be  likely 
to  change  job  readiness  estimates? 


3.3  what  are  the  likely  cost  implications  of 


changes  in  the  accident  reduction  estimates 
or  job  readiness  estimates? 


Diagnostic  analyses  may  also  aid  in  designing  TD/S  to 
address  the  more  difficult  tasks.  If  a  task  can  be  learned 
(for  example,  start  the  engine)  in  one  trial  (an  easy  task) 
there  may  be  little  point  in  emphasizing  it  on  the  TD/S.  If 
it  is  severable  from  the  learning  sequence,  i.e.,  it  is  not 
an  enabling  objective  to  other  tasks,  it  may  be  excluded 
from  the  TD/S.  Similarly,  the  design  may  consider  criterion 
reliability  and  the  ability  of  the  TD/S  to  serve  the  entire 
range  of  students. 

Empirical  studies  of  transfer  may  be  reporting  results 
that  are  biased  in  the  low  direction  due  to  failure  to 
differentiate  hard  vs.  easy  tasks.  Using  the  TER  formula, 
assume  the  WS  group  learns  to  start  the  engine  and  perform 
procedural  tasks  on  one  trial  requiring  one  hour.  The  TD/S 
group  also  learns  in  one  trial  of  one  hour.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  time  can  be  saved  on  the  WS .  A  similar  effect  would 
apply  on  a  performance  measure.  It  is  unfortunate  that  more 
empirical  transfer  studies  have  not  reported  task  level 
transfer  data  in  spite  of  the  risks  of  unreliability  that 
might  be  encountered.  On  GO-NO/GO  performance  measures, 
sample  sizes  are  frequently  too  small  to  be  able  to  detect 
differences,  but  even  with  larger  samples  task  level 
analyses  go  unreported  in  the  empirical  literature. 
Criterion  unreliability  and  student  variance  also  are 
underreported  in  the  empirical  literature.  Their  masking 
effects  on  design  features  were  noted  in  two  studies  cited 
in  Chapter  1  by  Pfeiffer  and  his  associates  (1985). 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS  DECISION  RULES  IN  BRIEF 

The  Operating  Cost  Ratio  (OCR)  presented  in  detail  in 
Volume  II  is  the  basic  form  of  cost  analysis  of  TECIT.  It 
is  the  life  cycle  cost  per  hour  of  the  TD/S  divided  by  the 
life  cycle  cost  per  hour  of  the  WS ,  or: 


TD/S  cost/hr. 

OCR  =  - 

WS  cost/hr. 


When  OCR  is  less  than  1.0,  the  TD/S  costs  less  to 
operate  than  the  WS .  In  Orlansky  and  String's  (1979,  1985) 
reviews  of  34  flight  simulator  studies,  the  median  OCR  was 
.08,  showing  a  very  favorable  cost  ratio.  Many  TD/S  are 
justified  on  the  basis  of  a  favorable  cost  ratio  and 
annualized  cost  savings.  Relating  costs  and  effectiveness 
is,  however,  not  a  straightforward  matter. 


The  relationship  of  the  OCR  to  the  Transfer 
Effectiveness  Ratio  (TER)  is  definable  because  all  resource 
elements  necessary  for  cost  analysis  of  the  TD/S  and  WS  are 
included  in  the  TER  formula.  In  contrast,  MAUM-weighted 
safety  ratings,  job  readiness  ratings  and  performance 
transfer  measures  must  rely  on  judgments  of  (a)  whether  or 
not  transfer  is  likely  to  be  achieved  and  (b)  the  value  of 
increments  of  transfer  for  alternative  designs.  During  the 
design  phase,  these  questions  rely  on  analytic  assessments, 
while  in  the  fielding  phase  empirical  transfer  data  may  be 
obtained.  When  the  TER  is  not  an  appropriate  measure,  a 
general  guideline  is  to  design  a  TD/S  to  a  level  of 
affordability  with  an  OCR  less  than  1.0,  and  to  maximize 
expected  effectiveness.  Iterations  of  designs  and  OCRs  may 
then  establish  an  acceptable  trade-off  point. 

Linking  the  TER  and  the  OCR  results  in  the  following 
decision  rules: 


1.  When  TER  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  1.0  and  OCR 
is  less  than  1.00,  the  TD/S  is  cost-effective. 
Recall  that  TERs  of  1.00  require  no  additional 
training  time  and  TERs  greater  than  1.00  de¬ 
crease  total  training  time. 

2.  For  TERs  greater  than  0,  but  less  than  1.00 
(the  large  majority  in  Orlansky  and  String's 
data) ,  the  break-even  point  is  when  TER  =  OCR. 
When  TER  is  greater  than  OCR,  the  TD/S  is  cost 
effective;  when  TER  is  less  than  OCR,  the  TD/S 
is  not  cost  effective.  Note  that  the  decision 
rule  cannot  be  expressed  as  a  cost-effective¬ 
ness  ratio  of  equal  size  units. 

3.  Cost  minimization,  assuming  performance 

to  criterion  is  maintained,  is  achieved  when 
OCR  is  a  minimum  relative  to  TER. 


These  decision  rules  are  useful  in  comparing  alternative 
TD/S  designs  and  in  task  level  TER  analyses.  Alternative 
designs  often  consider  fidelity  design  elements  which  are 
expected  to  increase  effectiveness  but  may  also  be  costly  to 
include.  Examples  are  high  visual  and  motion  fidelity  and 
computerized  response  scoring  and  feedback  systems. 
Analysis  of  the  increments  in  TER  and  of  costs  for  the 
addition  of  these  TD/S  elements  will  yield  information 
helpful  for  decision  making.  Task  level  analyses  of  TER  may 
be  examined  for  those  tasks  below  the  breakeven  point  and 
alternatives  considered,  such  as  teaching  the  material  in 
conventional  instruction,  teaching  it  on  the  WS ,  or 
improving  the  TD/S  approach  to  that  task. 


In  contrast  to  the  TER,  costs  and  the  Performance 
Percent  Transfer  formulae,  safety  ratings  and  job  readiness 
ratings  follow  only  a  very  general  set  of  decision  rules: 


1.  Improve  performance  without  increasing  costs. 

2.  Maintain  performance  but  at  a  lower  cost. 


There  are,  at  present,  no  decision  rules  or  formulae 
that  effectively  deal  with  the  situation  in  which 
effectiveness  increases  may  be  attained  but  at  a  higher 
cost.  Whether  a  given  increment  in  effectiveness  is  worth 
an  increment  in  costs  is  a  command  decision  requiring 
military  judgment. 

The  reasons  for  this  limitation  in  associating 
effectiveness  and  costs  are  as  follows: 


1.  The  effectiveness  measures  are  often  ordinal  scales. 

2.  The  value  of  a  particular  measure  in  terms  of  safety, 
job  performance  or  battle  readiness  is  not  usually 
established . 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  time  elements  of  both  the 
TD/S  and  WS  can  be  used  in  relation  to  the  Operating  Cost 
Ratio  when  performance  transfer  measures  are  employed.  If 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  fixed  time  required  to 
improve  performance  on  both  the  TD/S  and  WS ,  then  these  time 
figures  can  be  used  to  analyze  cost  and  effectiveness.  For 
example,  compare  the  following  combination  of  times  for 
performance  to  criterion  (or  a  performance  increment)  when 
OCR  =  0.2 

TD/S:  6  hrs .  vs.  8  hrs . 

WS :  4  hrs .  vs .  6  hrs . 

If  8  hours  on  the  TD/S  brings  the  group  to  criterion  on 
WS  in  4  hours,  then  8(.2)+4(1.0)=5.6.  And  if  6  hours  on  the 
TD/S  requires  6  hours  on  the  WS  to  reach  criterion  then 
6(.2)+6=7.2.  Clearly  the  first  choice  (8  and  4  hours)  is 
less  expensive.  This  analysis  addresses  performance 
measurement  indirectly  by  analyzing  time  requirements  to 
improve  performance  or  to  reach  criterion  through  the  use  of 
a  TD/S. 

In  general,  when  considering  alternative  TD/S  designs  or 
improving  existing  TD/S,  the  aim  is  to  optimize  the  mix  of 
transfer,  performance  to  criterion,  training  time  and  costs. 
Weighting  methods  requiring  military  and  technical  judgments 
are  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  Multi-Attribute  Utility 


Assessment  Methods  described  by  Dawdy  and  Hawley  (1985)  may 
be  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  cost  data  mature  earlier  in  the 
life  cycle  development  phases  of  a  TD/S  and  WS  than  do 
effectiveness  data.  Empirical  acquisition  and  transfer  data 
cannot  be  obtained  until  the  TD/S  is  fully  fielded,  and 
accident  reduction  and  job  readiness  follow-up  data  for  some 
time  afterwards,  while  cost  data  for  the  OCR  may  be  reliably 
estimated  by  the  end  of  the  TD/S  development  phase.  The  WS 
life  cycle  costs  will  usually  be  available  earlier.  The 
analyst  should  bear  this  in  mind  in  conducting  various 
analyses  and  in  reaching  decisions. 


TIME,  PERFORMANCE.  SAFETY,  JOB  READINESS  AND  COST  TRADE-OFFS 

The  mix  of  training  time,  performance,  safety,  job 
readiness  and  costs  are  the  variables  that  need  to  be 
considered  when  introducing  a  TD/S.  However,  the  process  is 
handled  slightly  differently  for  time  to  criterion  measures 
(i.e.,  TER)  and  other  measures  of  transfer. 

For  the  TER,  the  issues  are: 

1.  If  TD/S  time  is  truncated  because  of  limits  in 
available  total  training  time,  what  effect 
might  there  be  on  performance  to  criterion? 

The  PTC  can  then  be  used  to  measure  and  assess 
any  deviations  from  criterion  in  relation  to 
costs.  If  no  difference  in  WS  time  savings 
(WS-WS (TD/ S ) )  is  found  or  expected,  then  the 
truncated  TER  should  be  used.  As  long  as  the 
OCR  is  less  than  1.00  and  the  TER  greater  than 
the  OCR,  the  truncated  TER  will  be  cost  effec¬ 
tive.  If  PTC  does  make  a  difference  with  TD/S 
truncated,  either  the  required  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  time  will  have  to  be  negotiated  or  perfor¬ 
mance  less  than  criterion  accepted  for  some 
percentage  of  the  trainees.  The  magnitude  of 
the  PTC  deficit,  the  amount  of  TD/S  truncation 
and  costs  have  to  be  judged  jointly. 

2.  Criterion  variability  may  yield  variations 
above  or  below  the  criterion.  Using  the 
PTC,  estimates  of  these  variations  may  be 
made  and  judged  in  relation  to  the  TER, 

PTTS/A  and  costs. 

3.  Adjustments  in  time  data  for  downtime  re¬ 
sulting  from  relative  reliability /maintain¬ 
ability  may  be  in  order. 

4.  "Extraneous  variance,"  such  as  motion  sick¬ 
ness  in  a  flight  simulator  or  "one  trial 
learning"  for  certain  tasks  on  a  WS  (i.e.,  the 
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time  for  those  tasks  is  not  severable  from 
others  and  there  is  no  "real"  WS  time  saved) 
can  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the 
"worth"  of  the  TD/S. 


Recall  that  TERs  greater  than  1.00  reduce  training  time 
and  coupled  with  OCRs  of  less  than  1.00  are  cost-effective. 
These  additional  considerations  may  be  most  worthwhile 
assessing  when  TER  is  less  than  about  0.80  or  there  may  be 
added  value  beyond  that  measured  by  the  TER. 

When  performance  measures  of  transfer,  safety,  and  job 
readiness  are  the  primary  concern,  the  first  issue  to  be 
resolved  is  whether  the  training  when  reconfigured  by 
introducing  the  TD/S  would  take  more  or  less  time  and  cost 
more  or  less  than  without  the  TD/S.  If  training  time  and/or 
costs  are  reduced,  the  increased  performance  would  add 
further  value  to  the  TD/S.  However,  this  is  often  not  the 
case.  Training  time  and  costs  may  both  increase.  Then  the 
issue  becomes  weighting  performance  and  time  increments  in 
relation  to  costs.  Empirical  analysis  varying  time  can 
provide  the  data  necessary  for  time  and  performance 
trade-offs  and  relative  cost,  but  are  not  available  in  the 
design  phase.  Military  judgment  is  required  to  say  when  the 
point  has  been  reached  when  additional  performance 
increments  are  no  longer  worth  the  costs.  In  the  design 
phase,  SMEs  can  be  asked  to  identify  hypothetical  trade-off 
points  as  an  aid  to  designing  the  TD/S.  Redesign  could  be 
indicated  if  the  design  does  not  appear  to  be  achieving  the 
acceptable  trade-off  bounds. 


MULTIPLE  COURSE  USES  AND  EXPORTABILITY 

While  some  TD/S  are  designed  for  use  with  a  single 
course  of  instruction,  it  is  quite  common  to  think  of  a  TD/S 
as  one  that  has  the  potential  of  serving  multi-course 
applications.  If  devised  for  "system"  training  it  may  be 
intended  to  serve  more  than  one  course  related  to  that 
system;  and  if  devised  for  "non- system"  training  it  may  be 
intended  to  serve  more  than  one  course  for  a  number  of 
different  WSs .  When  multiple  applications  are  envisioned, 
the  TD/S  is  not  a  single  system.  It  consists  of  a  core  of 
hardware  and  software,  with  courseware  and  course-specific 
hardware  and  software  ancillaries  available  for  each  course 
application.  Exportable  TD/S  may  often  be  designed  with 
this  flexibility  in  mind  to  offer  to  other  branches  of  the 
Army  the  basic  hardware  and  software  design  upon  which 
couseware  can  be  adapted.  In  other  cases,  exportable 
"packages”  may  consist  of  courseware  on  military  skills  of 
sufficient  generality  that  they  are  expected  to  have  a 
substantial  audience  throughout  the  Army. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  TECIT  analytic  component 
can  provide  additional  aid  for  TD/S  evolving  through  the 


development  process.  Empirical  data  accumulate  at  a  slow 
pace  as  each  course  application  is  tested.  The  TECIT 
analytic  component,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  used  to 
estimate  costs  and  effectiveness  for  the  additional  course 
applications  as  each  application  is  considered.  The 
structured  format  will  yield  much  more  information  (i.e., 
accident  reduction,  acquisition,  transfer  and  job  readiness 
estimates)  than  casual  assessments,  thus  providing  estimates 
specific  to  the  new  course  application  and  its  environment. 
This  is  an  application  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 


S 


Chapter  4 


RESEARCH  STRATEGY  AND  VALIDATION  PLAN 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  outlines  a  number  of  concepts,  assumptions 
research  strategies  and  a  validation  plan  for  tank  commander 
armor  training  for  the  TECIT  training  effectiveness 
submodel.  As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  TECIT  model  has  been 
developed  for  use  at  all  phases  of  the  TD/S  development  life 
cycle,  uses  both  analytic  and  empirical  methods,  and 
provides  a  means  for  joint  consideration  of  applications  and 
research.  Accumulation  of  TECIT  analysis  may  then  form  a 
useful  database  of  combined  analytic  and  empirical  methods 
useful  for  improving  the  TD/S  development  process. 


It  is  not  intended  that  applications  of  TECIT  wait  until 
all  the  research  evidence  is  in.  Validity  is  accumulated 
incrementally.  Many  training,  educational  and  psychological 
models  accumulate  research  data  in  tandem  with  their 
application  while  some  models  accumulate  application  data  as 
one  method  of  research.  Field  validation  studies  require 
timely  and  appropriate  field  opportunities  and  cooperation 
in  operational  settings.  Thus,  the  model,  documentation  of 
applications,  and  validation  are  expected  to  evolve  in 
conjunction  with  one  another.  As  experience  is  gained  with 
the  model  and  validation  research  accumulates,  TECIT  will  be 
improved.  The  documentation  of  the  basis  for  design 
decisions,  forecasts  and  validation  studies  will  become  part 
of  an  accumulating  database. 


The  central  research  issues  are:  (1)  What  is  the 
validity  of  analytic  estimates  using  TECIT  methods?  (2) 
What  methods  and  aids  can  be  employed  by  analysts  to  make 
them  more  accurate?  (3)  To  what  extent,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  for  what  applications  are  analytic 
estimates  a  useful  complement  to  empirical  data?  (4)  To 
what  extent  and  for  what  applications  can  analytic  estimates 
serve  as  a  proxy  for  empirical  data? 


CONCEPTS  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 


The  following  concepts  and  assumptions  are  important  to 
an  articulation  of  research  strategies  and  methods. 


1.  Model  applications  differ  at  various  TD/S  life  cycle 
phases.  Applications  differ  largely  in  regard  to  the 
conceptual,  design  and  development  phases  vs.  the  fielding 
phase.  In  the  early  phases  of  TD/S  development  the 
applications  are  concerned  with  the  following:  Is  a  TD/S 
needed?  What  knowledges  and  skills  can  be  taught  most 
cost-effectively  on  the  TD/S  vs.  conventional  training? 
Which  of  two  (or  more)  TD/S  concepts  or  designs  are  likely 


to  be  the  most  cost - ef f ective?  These  questions  help  to 
formulate  a  set  of  specifications  for  a  statement  of  work 
for  bid  by  contractors,  to  evaluate  competing  proposals  and 
to  select  a  contractor  to  develop  the  TD/S. 

In  the  development  phase,  as  the  design  begins  to 
evolve,  analysts  and  contractors  may  use  the  model  to  aid  in 
making  decisions  related  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
development  alternatives.  As  the  fielding  phase  approaches, 
planning,  installation,  deployment  and  empirical  studies 
become  paramount  concerns.  The  early  phases  operate  without 
data  on  the  specific  TD/S  under  development  while  the 
fielding  phase  begins  the  accumulation  of  empirical  data. 

2.  Risk  and  uncertainty  lead  to  reserves  for 
contingencies  that  vary  according  to  the  TD/S  life  cycle 
phases  and  baseline  availability  of  information  appropriate 
to  various  applications.  In  the  conceptual  and  design 
phases  of  TD/S  development,  by  definition,  there  is  no 
empirical  information  available  about  the  TD/S  and 
uncertainty  is  high.  However,  most  of  the  major  design 
decisions  are  made. 

In  the  fielding  phases,  the  design  is  largely  fixed. 
Although  empirical  data  begin  to  accumulate,  they  do  so  at  a 
slow  pace.  There  are  still  many  areas  of  risk  and 
uncertainty  regarding  the  installation,  deployment 
utilization  and  effectiveness  of  the  TD/S  for  various 
courses  and  applications. 

Because  of  these  risks  and  uncertainties  there  is  a 
tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  reserving  judgment  and 
resources  for  contingencies.  These  contingencies  may  be 
related  to  factors  external  to  the  TD/S  or  internal  to  the 
TD/S.  External  factors  may  include  changes  in  the  threat 
scenario,  the  WS(s),  the  training  programs,  policy  or 
doctrine.  Factors  internal  to  the  TD/S  may  include  those 
resulting  from  lack  of  information  at  the  concept  and 
development  phases  and  the  changing  state  of  the  art  such  as 
those  provided  by  emerging  computer-based  technologies.  It 
is  hypothesized  that  methods  for  reducing  risks  and 
uncertainties  should  result  in  a  concomitant  reduction  in 
reserves . 

3.  In  general,  valid  and  reliable  information  aids  in 
reducing  risk  and  uncertainty  and  should  reduce  concomitant 
reserves.  Formal  models  such  as  TECIT,  DEFT,  FORTE,  and  CBP 
are  designed  to  aid  in  reducing  risks,  however,  how 
effectively  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  has  not  been 
thoroughly  researched  and  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
Models  and  methods  for  reducing  risk  may  be  oriented  only  to 
factors  internal  to  TD/S  development  (i.e.,  TECIT,  DEFT, 
FORTE),  may  take  WS(s)  and  training  program  development  into 
account  (i.e.,  Training  Effectiveness,  CosL  Effectiveness 
Prediction,  Training  Developers  Decision  Support  System)  or 


include  consideration  of  WS  development,  manpower,  personnel 
and  training  in  the  conceptual  phase  of  WS  development. 

Baseline  methods  such  as  the  use  of  databases, 
meta-analyses,  predecessor  and  similar  TD/S  when  available, 
appropriate,  and  properly  interpreted  may  be  used  to  reduce 
uncertainty.  Systems  analytic  methods,  task  analyses, 
sensitivity  analysis,  expert  judgment  and  statistical 
estimating  procedures  may  also  aid  in  this  regard.  The 
research  issues  are:  (a)  how  should  the  methods  be  used  and 
combined  most  productively  and  (b)  how  valid  is  each  method 
for  various  applications.  The  availability,  cost  and  value 
of  these  sources  have  not  been  adequately  explored. 

4.  The  criteria  against  which  model  estimates  are 
validated  are  the  empirical  measures  obtained  after  the  TD/S 
has  been  fielded.  These  data  mature  in  about  the  following 
sequential  order. 

a.  Acquisition  learning  (validation/verification, 
pilot  study)  empirical  study. 

b.  Reliability  of  student  performance  on  the  TD/S 
and  the  WS  exercise. 

c.  Reliability /maintainability  of  the  TD/S. 

d.  In-course  transfer  of  training  study  to  WS  exercise. 

e.  Utilization  rates  of  the  TD/S. 

f.  Skill  decay  and  skill  maintenance  analysis. 

The  empirical  measures  are  fallible  (i.e.,  contain  their 
own  error  variance)  and  thus  represent  partial  criteria. 

5.  Model  metrics  and  analysis  methods  should  lend 
themselves  to  validation  methods.  Since  TECIT  enables 
reliability  and  variance  estimates  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  time  and  performance  in  acquisition  and  transfer,  its 
metrics  readily  lend  themselves  to  validation  when  a  TD/S  is 
first  fielded.  These  in-course  validation  studies  should 
lend  partial  credence  to  the  efficacy  of  the  model. 
Follow-up  and  long-term  studies  are  needed  to  validate  the 
model  for  job  readiness,  safety  and  the  utilization  ratio. 

6.  Model  validity  methods  need  to  focus  on  predictive 
validity  and  accuracy.  In  traditional  psychological  and 
educational  measurement  theory,  face  validity  refers  to  the 
extent  to  which  an  instrument  appears  to  be  measuring  what 
it  is  supposed  to  measure.  In  other  words,  do  the  items  in 
the  test  or  questionnaire  appear  to  be  measuring  directly  or 
indirectly  what  the  author  claims  they  measure?  For  a  cost 
and  training  effectiveness  analysis  model,  face  validity  is 
a  bit  more  stringent.  Face  validity  refers  to  the 
reasonableness  of  all  elements  of  the  model  taken  separately 


and  together.  In  the  case  of  TECIT,  face  validity  includes 
the  formulation  of  the  applications  appropriate  to  various 
life  cycle  phases,  the  training  spectrum  analysis,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  Problem  Definition  and  Analysis  Component. 
Face  validity  also  includes  the  effectiveness  function  and 
its  definition,  the  metrics  employed,  the  judgmental 
variance  concept  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  model  taken 
together.  Review  of  the  initial  model  by  experts  in  TD/S 
modeling  and  development  for  clarity  of  definition  and 
procedure  may  support  the  model  to  varying  degrees,  suggest 
limitations,  and  suggest  means  for  improving  it. 
Nonetheless,  most  if  not  all  CTEA  models  (at  least  those 
reviewed  recently)  easily  pass  the  test  of  face  validity. 

Operational  validity  refers  to  the  apparent  usefulness 
of  the  model.  To  the  uninitiated  user,  the  appeal  of  a 
model  may  lie  in  its  apparent  utility,  ease  of  use  and  the 
perceived  value  of  the  models  output  in  aiding  decision 
making.  If  the  definitions  and  methods  are  sufficiently 
clear,  the  model  will  be  operationally  useable  without 
excessive  difficulty  and  yield  information  of  apparent 
value.  Since  TECIT  is  a  multi-purpose  and  multi-application 
model,  operational  validity  can  accumulate  only  as 
experience  is  gathered  in  its  application  to  the  variety  of 
problems  for  which  it  was  designed. 

While  face  and  operational  validity  are  important  first 
steps  in  establishing  the  validity  of  a  model,  only 
empirical  validity  methods  demonstrate  a  model's  ability  to 
predict  or  to  discriminate  in  measurable  ways. 

Empirical  validity  methods  relate  judgments  to  empirical 
data  or  to  known  characteristics  of  a  TD/S.  Methods  include 
predictive  validity,  concurrent  validity,  discriminant 
validity  and  convergent  validity.  Predictive  and 
discriminant  validity  are  the  most  important  at  all  phases 
of  TD/S  development.  Statistical  methods  appropriate  to 
their  measurement  include  correlation  and  comparison  of 
averages . 

Accuracy  of  analytic  estimates  of  time  and  performance 
as  opposed  to  correlations  of  analytic  and  empirical  data  is 
the  more  stringent  validity  measure.  Correlations  show  only 
whether  analytic  and  empirical  measures  tend  to  follow  the 
same  rank  order.  While  correlations  are  a  useful  measure  of 
validity,  they  do  not  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  of 
analytic  estimates  of  training  time  and  performance. 
Training  time  inaccuracies  affect  both  instructional 
management  and  cost  estimates.  Much  of  cost  estimating 
depends  on  the  time  over  which  resources  are  used. 

The  practical  consequences  of  overestimating  vs. 
underestimating  time  and  performance  differ  a  great  deal. 
Overestimating  provides  resource  reserves  for  contingencies, 
while  underestimating  may  result  in  ineffective  performance 
and  inadequate  resources.  The  research  on  FORTE  discussed 


in  Chapter  1  amply  illustrates  the  distinction  between 
accuracy  and  correlation. 

7.  Sources  of  error  variance  of  analytic  methods  need  to 
be  articulated  and  analyzed  systematically  to  develop  a 
framework  for  testing  hypotheses.  By  identifying  analytic 
error  variance  sources,  methods  may  be  directed  to 
controlling  them  or  taking  them  into  account  when  employing 
analytic  methods.  Some  example  of  hypotheses  regarding 
analytic  error  variance  sources  are  as  follows:  Error 
variance  (i.e.,  the  discrepancy  between  analytic  and 
empirical  time  and  performance  estimates)  is  expected  to  be 
greater  when:  (a)  estimates  are  made  while  the  WS  and 
training  program  are  still  in  development;  (b)  there  is 
little  information  or  inconsistent  information  available 
related  to  the  TD/S  design;  (c)  analysts  and  SMEs  are 
inexperienced;  (d)  different  analysts  and  SMEs  are  used  at 
various  phases  of  TD/S  development;  and  (e)  the 
"state-of-the-art"  (i.e.,  computer  technology)  in  TD/S 
design  is  changing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  concurrent  validity  studies  may 
minimize  or  control  sources  of  error  variance  such  as  those 
associated  with  changes  in  the  WS  and  training  program  and 
are  useful  for  this  purpose.  However,  they  also  tend  to 
minimize  wanted  variance.  For  example,  one  may  want  to  vary 
information  input  and  SME  qualifications  and  analyze  the 
effect  on  the  predictive  accuracy  of  analytic  estimates  over 
time.  Concurrent  validity  studies  confound  the  time 
variable . 

8.  Empirical  data  are  fallible.  While  empirical  data 
are  i  nportant  as  criteria  for  analytic  studies  and  more 
rather  than  fewer  empirical  studies  are  needed,  empirical 
studies  themselves  may  be  limited  by  small  sample  sizes, 
lack  of  replication,  confounding  of  treatments,  and  biased 
data  resulting  from  inappropriate  measures  or  other  threats 
to  validity.  Inferences  from  a  transfer  experiment  to  the 
population  of  users  may  or  may  not  represent  true 
differences  between  a  transfer  and  control  group. 

9.  Content  validity  (i.e.,  the  content  is  judged  valid 
by  experts)  of  a  TD/S  is  particularly  important  when  safety 
and  battle  readiness  are  key  areas  for  which  the  TD/S  is 
designed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  (a) 
Criteria  for  safety  and  battle  readiness  do  not  mature  for 
many  years  after  a  TD/S  is  fielded.  Short-term  measures  may 
be  misleading.  (b)  Attributing  safety  and  battle  readiness 
to  a  particular  TD/S  against  the  backdrop  of  other  training 
and  experience  is  difficult  to  do  with  the  available 
"state-of-the-art"  study  designs. 

Emphasis  has  been  on  analytic  methods  and  military 
judgment  related  to  incorporating  critical  safety  or  battle 
simulation  content  in  a  TD/S.  Some  examples  include:  (a) 
reacting  to  simulated  wind  shear  situations  in  flight 


training;  and  (b)  increasing  chances  of  survivability,  hits 
and  kills  in  tank  training. 

Adaptive  TD/S  have  the  capability  of  modifying  software 
and  courseware  to  accommodate  newly  recognized  safety 
problems  and  battle  readiness  scenarios  without  necessarily 
changing  the  hardware  configuration.  This  capability  by 
definition  enhances  content  validity  of  the  TD/S  courseware. 
There  are  at  the  same  time  effectiveness  and  cost 
implications  which  have  not  been  explored.  How  much  is 
effectiveness  expected  to  increase?  What  are  the 
development  and  operational  costs  associated  with  hardware 
and  software  flexibility  and  with  changes  in  the  courseware 
to  accommodate  newly  perceived  threats?  These  areas  are 
worthy  of  further  research. 

10.  Samples  of  study  team  members,  analysts  and  SMEs  of 
sufficient  size  are  needed  to  provide  tests  of  reliability, 
validity,  and  accuracy  of  prediction.  As  opportunities  for 
application  of  the  model  arise,  researchers  should  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  the  size  of  the  study  team  and 
analysts  is  large  enough  to  be  able  to  compare  important 
variances.  Primary  attention  should  be  given  to  study  team 
members  and  analysts  as  they  are  responsible  for  structuring 
the  analysis  and  making  the  analytic  estimates. 

The  analysts'  task  is  to  define  and  analyze  the  problem 
and  to  identify  the  need  for  SMEs  where  appropriate.  SME 
sampling  is  important  in  areas  in  which  it  is  unlikely  that 
team  members  or  the  analyst  will  have  expertise,  or  to 
cross-check  analyst  estimates.  As  the  configuration  of 
areas  of  experience  and  expertise  is  quite  large  and 
practical  samples  generally  quite  small  (2  to  30),  the 
researcher  should  develop  a  clear  notion  of  the  most 
important  analyses  and  comparisons  to  be  made. 

11.  Evaluability  Assessment.  The  effectiveness  submodel 
of  TECIT  makes  one  very  important  assumption  central  to  its 
use:  that  criterion  measures  of  time  and  performance  on  the 
WS  or  job  can  be  made  of  sufficient  reliability  and  validity 
to  enable  forecasts  to  predict  them  accurately.  Early 
attention  to  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  criterion 
measures  on  the  WS  will  tend  to  obviate  differing  forecasts 
by  clarifying  the  intended  outcome  measures.  Without  this 
clarity  of  measurable  outcomes,  the  effectiveness  of  TD/S 
designs  will  remain  ambiguous  and  unevaluable  by 
quantitative  methods,  with  perhaps  commensurate  tendencies 
toward  overdesign,  high  costs,  and  unknown  relationships  to 
military  readiness. 


RESEARCH  STRATEGIES 

In  general,  cross-sectional,  baseline,  longitudinal,  and 
joint  analytic  and  empirical  strategies  are  appropriate  to 
research  on  analytic  models. 


Figure  4  shows  a  general  structure  for  the 
cross-sectional,  baseline,  and  longitudinal  research 
strategies.  This  structure  shows  the  three  strategies  in 
relation  to  the  applications  of  various  TD/S  life  cycle 
phases  (concept  and  design  vs.  fielding)  and  in  relation  to 
elements  of  the  TD/S  effectiveness  function. 

Cross-sectional  validity  strategies.  These  strategies 
are  most  useful  in  relation  to  the  concept  and  design  phases 
of  TD/S  development.  Analyzing  the  model  in  relation  to  a 
sample  of  TD/S  of  known  characteristics  provides 
opportunities  to  determine  how  well  the  model  can 
discriminate  between  the  characteristics  of  various  TD/S 
(i.e.,  those  that  are  part  of  the  TD/S  effectiveness 
function  plus  characteristics  of  the  training  program, 
physical  and  functional  fidelity  and  instructional 
management ) . 

This  strategy  requires  calibrating  information  of 
sources  of  variances  from  different  existing  TD/Ss  to  aid 
judgments  in  other  TD/S  designs.  A  sample  of  TD/Ss  is 
selected  with  known  characteristics  such  as  various  transfer 
results,  TD/S  designed  for  safety,  transfer,  criterion 
referenced  TD/S  for  battle  conditions,  utilization  ratios, 
etc.  Hypotheses  are  developed  about  each  TD/S  in  the 
sample.  The  TECIT  measures  for  common  hypotheses  are  then 
devised,  including  variances  such  as  student  ability, 
instructor  leniency,  task  difficulty,  physical  and 
functional  fidelity,  team  variables,  and  other  identifiable 
sources  of  variances.  SMEs  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
empirical  data  and  hypotheses  make  estimates  for  each  TD/S 
and  set  of  variables.  These  results  are  then  analyzed 
empirically  in  relation  to  the  hypotheses.  The 
relationships  will  yield  a  better  understanding  of  what  SMEs 
are  capable  of  forecasting  and  calibration  of  important 
variables . 

At  this  juncture,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  straight 
forward  and  simple  method  for  establishing  minimum  standards 
based  on  concept  and  design  characteristics.  The  number  and 
range  of  design  variables,  the  complexity  of  their 
interrelationships  and  the  lack  of  empirical  knowledge 
relating  design  characteristics  to  effectiveness  measures 
make  the  task  of  specifying  minimum  standards  very 
formidable.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a  subject  which  requires 
further  research  attention  and  would  be  an  important  aid  in 
the  formulation  of  TD/S  concepts  and  designs. 

Baseline  Strategies.  While  cross-sectional  studies  are 
useful,  taken  alone  they  may  be  sterile  as  they  may 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  model  but  fail  to  provide 
benchmarks  to  analysts  to  improve  the  basis  for  their 
estimates.  Development  of  baseline  methods  for  analysis  in 
conjunction  with  the  TD/S  sample  would  be  most  productive  in 
providing  benchmarks  for  consideration  by  analysts  in  the 
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concept  and  design  phase.  Databases,  meta- analyses  and 
comparison-based  methods  are  useful  in  this  regard. 

Databases  containing  summaries  of  empirical  studies, 
when  available,  will  be  a  useful  part  of  an  analytic  model. 
Using  databases,  estimates  might  be  refined  and  SMEs 
judgments  cross-validated.  At  present,  only  limited  data 
bases  exist  for  use  with  TD/Ss.  Orlansky  and  String's 
(1977,  1979,  1985)  studies  of  the  cost-ef fectiveness  of 
flight  simulators,  maintenance  simulators  and 
computer-assisted  instruction  are  illustrations.  The 
results  of  their  effectivness  measures  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A.  It  is  our  understanding  that  these  data  are 
being  updated  and  that  other  databases  are  being  prepared  in 
the  Army  and  throughout  DOD. 

The  Orlansky  and  String  database  is  useful  in  examining 
summary  results,  particularly  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratios 
(TER.s)  and  Percent  Time  Saved  (PTSs)  for  flight  simulators. 
The  similarity  to  planned  TD/Ss  and  the  range  of  values  may 
help  guide  estimates  for  new  TD/S.  However,  summary  data  of 
this  type  are  somewhat  limited  for  designing  TD/Ss  as  they 
do  not  give  insight  into  the  design  features  that  contribute 
to  marginal  changes  in  effectiveness  or  costs. 
Comparison-based  methods  may  be  useful  in  this  case. 

The  type  of  databases  that  are  needed  would  yield 
expected  values  of  training  effectiveness  as  a  function  of 
task  difficulty,  physical  fidelity  features  (i.e.,  visual, 
motion,  etc.)  instructional  features  and  student 
characteristics.  While  a  comprehensive  database  is  a  long 
way  off,  improvement  of  the  available  information  could  be 
made  by  means  of  literature  reviews,  programmatic  research 
and  indexing  studies  of  existing  TD/S  in  relation  to  the 
variables  of  interest.  For  example,  Rose  and  Wheaton  (1985) 
in  their  literature  review  leading  to  the  development  of  the 
Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique  point  out  the 
importance  of  task  difficulty  and  the  aumber  of  "steps", 
physical  and  mental,  in  learning  a  task.  Blaiwes  and  Regan 
(1986)  report  that  Evans  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Naval 
Training  Devices  Center  are  conducting  research  to  test  the 
effects  of  various  fidelity  features.  Studies  of  this  sort 
should  provide  useful  leads  in  designing  TD/S. 

The  generalizability  of  databases  will  always  be  open  to 
question  when  attempting  to  translate  findings  from  one  WS 
or  job  to  another  (for  example,  flight  simulators  to  tanks), 
from  old  to  new  technologies  (for  example,  mechanical  to 
computerized  sub-systems)  or  from  old  to  new  instructional 
concepts  (for  example,  the  renewed  emphasis  on  cognitive 
processes  as  mediators  to  performance  generalization  and 
transfer).  However  existing  databases  provide  researchers 
with  useful  guidance  in  defining  the  requirements  for  new 
databases  and  empirical  studies.  Further,  they  may  provide 
analysts  with  preliminary  data  that  can  aid  in  establishing 
the  cost  and  effectiveness  bounds  of  a  proposed  TD/S  design. 


Longitudinal  Strategies.  Short-term  (two  to  four  years) 
longitudinal  strategies  are  another  viable  alternative.  For 
example,  a  longitudinal  strategy  during  the  concept ,  design 
and  development  phases  may  be  useful  in  tracing  the 
evolution  of  a  TD/S.  Comparisons  of  first  and  last  designs 
as  a  function  of  information  input  would  be  of  interest  in 
testing  the  cost  and  value  of  information. 

Long-term  longitudinal  studies  are  of  limited  value. 
The  lead  time  (often  three  to  ten  years)  and  resource 
requirements  to  carry  out  such  studies  from  concept  through 
fielding  make  such  studies  untimely.  Changes  in  the  threat 
scenario,  policy  and  the  WS  are  difficult  to  control. 

Long-term  longitudinal  validation  strategies  also 
confound  iterations  of  the  model,  changes  in  the  WS ,  changes 
in  the  training  program  and  changes  in  the  TD/S  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  TD/S,  WS  and  TP  are  all 
fielded,  the  probability  of  changes  is  greatly  reduced 
(though  not  zero)  providing  control  for  these  variances. 
The  lead  time  (six  months  to  four  years)  and  resources 
required  for  a  longitudinal  study  become  much  more  practical 
and  can  yield  insights  into  the  bases  of  SMEs  forecasts  of 
importance  in  testing  the  model. 

In  the  fielding  phase,  short-term  longitudinal 
validation  designs  include  predictive  and  concurrent 
validity  studies.  The  last  time  and  performance  estimates 
(acquisition  and  transfer)  of  the  development  phase  may  be 
used  as  predictors  of  empirical  time  and  performance 
acquisition  and  transfer  measures.  Further  follow-up  during 
and  after  the  course  can  be  undertaken  in  relation  to 
safety,  job  readiness  and  the  utilization  ratio. 

Concurrent  or  follow-back  studies  are  of  some  interest 
in  controlling  variances,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
they  may  represent  judgments  after  important  decisions  have 
been  made.  There  is  the  attendant  risk  that  the  SMEs 
judgments  may  not  be  independent  of  one  another  if  "the  word 
has  gotten  out”  about  certain  decisions  or  if  a  bias 
develops  outside  of  the  study  setting.  The  risks  of  SME 
non- independence  and  bias  are  most  obvious  when  a  group  of 
instructors  from  the  same  school  or  researchers  from  the 
same  unit  serve  as  SMEs.  Independence  of  raters  has  to  be 
judged  in  balance  with  familiarity  with  training  issues 
related  to  the  TD/S,  TP  and  WS .  There  do  appear  to  be  ways 
of  balancing  these  concerns  and  detecting  contaminating 
non- independence  and  bias.  For  example,  effects  of  group 
differences  such  as  instructors,  researchers,  psychologists, 
engineers,  etc.,  can  be  tested  in  relation  to  varying 
information  inputs  and  the  extent  to  which  groups  have 
worked  together  in  the  past.  Studies  of  this  type  might  be 
done  using  university  students,  faculty,  public  school 
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vocational  teachers  and  contractor  "experts"  as  well  as  SMEs 
who  work  for  the  military. 


The  post-development  longitudinal  validation  strategy  is 
limited  in  one  important  respect.  It  will  be  applied  to 
situations  in  which  many  of  the  major  design  decisions  have 
already  been  made,  limiting  its  value  to  a  restricted  range 
of  variances.  It  is  likely  to  be  less  useful  for  decisions 
related  to  TP  vs.  TD/S  tradeoffs,  design  decisions  related 
to  marginal  changes  in  TD/S  fidelity  and  costs,  and 
screening  tasks  for  cost  effectiveness.  In  fact,  the  more 
valid  are  early  design  decisions,  the  more  restricted  will 
be  the  alternatives  that  can  be  assessed  at  post-development 
phases  of  the  TD/S  life  cycle.  Thus,  the  range  of 
discriminability  of  alternatives  that  distinguish  a  profile 
of  acceptable  vs.  unacceptable  designs  cannot  be  fully 
addressed . 

Joint  use  of  empirical  and  analytic  data.  In  the 
fielding  phases  when  empirical  data  become  available,  these 
data  may  be  limited  as  noted  above.  For  certain  purposes, 
studies  should  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  analytic  data  can  complement  empirical  data  and  the 
extent  to  which  analytic  data  may  serve  as  a  proxy  for 
empirical  data.  FORTE  studies  discussed  in  Chapter  1 
suggest  this  may  be  possible.  A  number  of  applications  are 
suggested  as  a  starting  point  as  follows: 

(a)  Small  sample  sizes  in  the  transfer  experiment.  When 
sample  sizes  are  small,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
statistically  between  true  differences  in  the  transfer  and 
control  group.  Increasing  sample  size  may  not  be  an 
operationally  affordable  solution.  A  research  approach 
would  provide  SMEs  with  the  transfer  data  and  ask  them  to 
extrapolate  the  results  to  the  larger  student  population, 
asking  whether  they  would  expect  the  results  to  be  about  the 
same,  higher  or  lower  than  the  data  obtained.  A  later 
replication  of  the  transfer  experiment  would  then  be 
compared  with  the  analytic  data.  Note  that  this  approach 
differs  from  a  forecasting  approach.  This  type  of  study  may 
be  conducted  when  sample  sizes  are  expected  to  be 
sufficiently  large,  but  trainees  become  available  in  various 
training  cycles. 

(b)  Confounding  of  treatments  in  a  transfer  experiment. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  not  operationally  possible  to  conduct  a 
transfer  experiment  in  which  all  possible  treatment 
combinations  are  included  that  one  would  like.  A  research 
approach  would  first  compare  a  confounded  treatment  group 
with  a  control  group.  For  example,  the  Pfeiffer  and 
Associates  (1985)  study  discussed  in  Chapter  1  might  have 
used  the  visual  plus  motion  fidelity  group  vs.  the 
no-visual-no  motion  group.  Second,  SMEs  would  then  be 
presented  with  the  resulting  empirical  data  and  asked  to 
interpolate  the  results  they  would  expect  from  each 
treatment  separately.  Third,  the  unconfounded  treatments 


would  then  be  tested  empirically  and  compared  with  the 
analytic  results. 

(c)  Extrapolation  for  exportable  packages  and 
multi-course  uses.  Exportability  and  multi-course 
applications  suggest  that  empirical  results  for  a  TD/S  for 
one  course  and  one  setting  will  apply  to  another  course  and 
another  setting.  Empirical  studies  thus  take  on  the  tone  of 
demonstrations  of  the  potential  value  of  a  TD/S.  This 
inference  is  quite  natural,  however,  it  would  be  useful  to 
formalize  the  extrapolation  by  taking  account  of  variances 
that  may  differ  in  the  new  settings  and  courses.  If 
transfer  occurs  in  one  setting,  it  may  be  higher  or  lower  in 
another. 


VALIDATION  PLAN 
Background 

The  development  of  two  new  TD/S  and  a  new  exercise  on 
the  WS  at  the  Ft.  Knox  Armor  School  provides  an  opportunity 
to  validate  selected  aspects  of  the  TECIT  Model  for  the  Tank 
Commander's  (TC)  Basic  Non-Commissioned  Officer's  Course 
(BNCOC)  for  the  Ml  Abrams  tank.  They  are  Simulated  Combined 
Arms  Training  (SIMCAT)  and  Computer-Assisted  Instruction 
( CAI )  lessons. 

The  applications  of  TECIT  proposed  include:  joint 
analytic  and  empirical  studies  of  acquisition  learning, 
instructional  management,  transfer  of  training  within  the  TC 
course,  estimation  of  battle  readiness,  exportability 
analysis  and  life  cycle  cost  analysis.  These  applications 
are  for  a  WS  that  has  been  fielded  and  TD/S  that  are  in 
advanced  phases  of  development.  The  Ml  Abrams  tank  and  the 
TC  BNCOC  program  of  instruction  have  been  fielded  for  many 
years.  The  two  TD/S,  the  CAI  lessons  and  SIMCAT,  and  the 
new  WS  exercise  are  now  nearing  completion  by  contractors. 
As  of  this  writing,  they  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  full 
delivery  by  about  late  fall  or  winter  1986. 

Description,  Purposes  and  Expectations  of  TD/S  and  WS 
Exercise 

SIMCAT  is  a  generic  simulator  focusing  on  command, 
control  and  communication  skills.  Off-the-shelf  hardware  is 
being  used.  Courseware  is  being  developed  for  the  TC  BNCOC 
and  several  officers'  courses.  A  brief  description  of  the 
SIMCAT  exercise  for  the  TC  course  is  presented  in  Table  17. 
The  courseware  provides  a  "free-play"  exercise  of  a 
simulated  battle  environment  which  includes  friendly  and 
opposing  forces  in  various  configurations.  The  SIMCAT 
exercise  fits  the  characteristics  of  a  work  sample  simulator 
discussed  in  Chapters  1  and  3.  It  samples  from  a  variety  of 
battle  conditions  which  may  be  infrequently  encountered  and 
may  not  otherwise  be  readily  presented  in  training.  Thus, 
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Table  17 

Simulation  in  Combined  Arms  Training  (SIMCAT) 

1.  SIMCAT  is  a  computer-based  platoon- level  battle 
simulation  developed  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  to 
support  armor  training  research.  There  are  plans  to  use 
SIMCAT  to  produce  effective  and  efficient  methods  for 
training  command,  control,  and  communcation  (C  )  skills  and 
platoon- level  tactics. 

2.  SIMCAT  allows  up  to  four  participants  to  serve  as  TCs 
(Tank  Commanders)  of  simulated  Ml  tanks.  Each  TC  has  a 
computer  monitor  display  which  indicates  the  location  of  his 
tank  and  any  other  vehicles  which  would  be  in  line  of  sight. 
The  location  and  orientation  of  each  vehicle  is  indicated  by 
a  computer-generated  graphic  icon  which  is  superimposed  at 
the  appropriate  location  on  a  map  display. 

3.  Each  SIMCAT  TC  station  contains  a  microcomputer  which 
can  recognize  human  speech.  The  TC  issues  voice  commands  to 
control  the  movement  and  firing  of  his  tank.  For  example, 
the  TC  can  say  "Driver,  MOVE  OUT"  and  his  vehicle  will  begin 
to  move  on  the  display  screen.  The  actions  of  the  gunner, 
driver,  and  loader  are  simulated  by  computer. 

4.  Platoon  and  Company  Communication  nets  allow  practice  of 
standard  CEOI  procedures.  For  communication  purposes  a 
Chief  Controller  serves  as  the  Company  Commander.  This 
controller  also  represents  the  FIST  during  calls  and 
adjustments  for  indirect  fire. 

5.  An  OPFOR  controller  commands  T72s,  and  BMPs  with 
SAGGERS,  to  provide  an  active,  intelligent  threat.  The 
OPFOR  controller  can  also  employ  indirect  fire  and  can  place 
minefields  at  any  point  on  the  5  x  20  kilomether 
battlefield. 


Source:  ARI  Field  Unit  at  the  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  Armor 

School,  Courtesy  D.  M.  Kristiansen 


the  variables  of  interest  in  validating  its  effectiveness 
include  both  battle  readiness  estimates  and  transfer  of 
training  within  the  course.  In- course  transfer  depends  on 
the  appropriateness  of  the  WS  exercise  to  the  SIMCAT 
exercise.  Thus,  the  SIMCAT  exercise  and  the  WS  STTX  may 
have  common  variance  (i.e.,  transfer  within  the  course)  as 
well  as  unique  variance  with  regard  to  improved  preparation 
of  trainees  for  battle. 

At  this  writing,  performance  measures,  the  GO/NO-GO 
criterion,  training  time  requirements,  and  course  scheduling 
are  still  being  considered.  A  preliminary  training  time 
estimate  for  the  TC  course  given  by  the  project  officer  is 
eight  hours.  An  empirical  study  is  required  to  determine 
the  effect  of  time  variation  on  performance  on  the  STTX. 
Instructional  management  issues  are  still  unsettled 
providing  opportunity  for  validation  of  that  scale. 

A  life  cycle  cost  analysis  is  needed  to  estimate  the 
Operating  Costs/Hour  (OCH)  for  SIMCAT  for  comparison  with 
the  costs  on  the  WS  (see  Volume  II). 

The  CAI  lessons  in  preparation  include  a  group  of 
lessons  of  common  military  skills  (i.e.,  Communication 
Electronics  Operating  Instructions,  Land  Navigation,  Land 
Navigation  Using  Surrogate  Travel,  and  NBC  Warfare)  and 
other  lessons  more  specific  to  the  TC  course  (i.e., 
Remediation,  Mine  Warefare,  and  Call  For/Adjust  Indirect 
Fire).  A  detailed  outline  is  given  in  Table  18.  The  common 
military  skills  lessons  are  intended  to  be  exportable 
packages  of  instruction  potentially  useful  in  many  other 
Army  training  settings.  Hence,  validation  in  the  TC  course 
will  provide  a  benchmark  for  extrapolation  to  other  training 
environments.  The  validation  of  TC-specific  lessons  will 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  CAI  approach  in  improving 
performance  in  that  course  but  will  not  necessarily  be 
useful  in  other  courses. 

The  CAI  lessons  are  viewed  as  part-task  training  and  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  transfer  of  training  to  the  exercise 
on  the  Ml  Abrams  tank.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a 
transfer  study  using  CAI  lessons  would  be  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Orlansky  and  String's  (1977,  1979,  1985)  reviews  of 
CAI  effectiveness  studies  found  that  all  studies  reported 
compared  CAI  lessons  with  conventional  classroom 
instruction.  None  of  the  studies  examined  transfer  of 
training.  Very  few  studies  examined  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  CAI,  and  then  with  limited  cost  models. 

The  CAI  lessons  are  presented  on  the  Micro-TICCIT  system 
coupled  with  the  Videodisc.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
couseware  is  its  emphasis  on  graphics,  motion  and  audio 
presentation.  This  approach  to  courseware  is  expected  to  be 
motivating  to  the  trainees,  improve  learning,  and  avoid 
reliance  on  higher  level  reading  and  verbal  skills. 


Table  18 


Computer-Assisted  Instructional  Units  by  Task  Cluster  and 

Sub-Task 


Communications  Electronics  Operating  Instructions 
Item  Identifiers 
Call  Signs 
Suffixes 
Frequencies 
Encoding 
Decoding 
Authentication 
Radio  Procedures 
Land  Navigation 

Determine  Grid  Coordinates 

Analyze  Terrain  Using  Five  Aspects  of  Terrain 
Identify  Natural  Terrain  Features 
Determine  Elevation 

Orient  Map  to  Ground  by  Terrain  Association 
Determine  Location  by  Terrain  Association 
Locate  an  Unknown  Point  by  Intersection  and  Resection 
Land  Navigation  Using  Surrogate  Travel 

Determine  Location  by  Terrain  Association 
Navigate  from  One  Point  on  the  Ground  to  Another 
Reconnaissance  by  Surrogate  Travel 
Fire  Commands 

Stationary  Tank,  Stationary  Target 
Stationary  Tank,  Moving  Target 
Stationary  Tank,  Multiple  Targets 
Simultaneous  Engagements 
Remediation 

Determine  Grid  Coordinates 

Communicate  Using  Visual  Signaling  Techniques 
Recognize  and  Identify  Friendly  and  Threat  Vehicles 
Establish  Tank  Firing  Positions 
Nuclear,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Warfare 
NBC  Reporting 
Radiacmeter 
Dosimeter 
Chemical  Kit 
Mine  Warefare 

Install  a  Hasty  Protective  Minefield 
Direct  a  Minefield  Marking  Party 
Call  For/'Adjust  Indirect  Fire 
Range  Estimation 
"Mil"  Formula 
Grid  Missions 
Shift  from  a  Known  Point 
Polar  Plot 

Source:  ARI  Field  Unit  at  the  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  Armor 

School 


A  number  of  CAI  lessons  have  been  delivered  and  are 
undergoing  preliminary  validation  with  a  small  sample  of 
trainees.  The  preliminary  validation  is  comparing 

performance  (pre-test  and  post- test)  and  learning  time  for 
trainees  completing  CAI  units  vs.  trainees  who  participate 
only  in  conventional  classroom  instruction.  This 

preliminary  validation  addresses  acquisition  learning  but 
does  not  address  transfer  of  training.  Instructional 
management  is  being  given  attention,  but  there  are  as  yet 
issues  of  scheduling  that  have  not  been  resolved. 

A  new  field  training  exercise  (STTX)  is  also  being 
developed  for  the  TC  BNCOC  course.  An  outline  of  this 
exercise  is  presented  in  Table  19.  This  STTX  is  also 
expected  to  be  available  about  late  1986  or  early  1987.  The 
purpose  of  this  revised  exercise  is  to  provide  more 
realistic  battle  training  than  the  one  it  replaces. 
According  to  the  project  officer  it  is  expected  to  require 
about  1.5  hours  of  instruction  per  TC  compared  with  4.5 
hours  of  instruction  for  the  old  exercise.  Although  the 
content  has  been  outlined,  performance  measures  and  the 
GO/NO-GO  criterion  have  yet  to  be  established  and  tested  for 
reliability.  The  new  STTX  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  the 
criterion  measure  of  in-course  transfer  of  training  for 
SIMCAT  and  the  CAI  lessons. 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  SIMCAT,  the  new  STTX  is 
expected  to  have  unique  variance  in  improving  battle 
readiness  as  well  as  variance  in  common  (i.e.,  transfer) 
with  SIMCAT. 

Study  Design 

A  series  of  five  studies  is  recommended  as  follows: 

1.  Predictive  validity  of  analytic  to  empirical 
acquisition  learning  for  CAI  lessons,  the  SIMCAT 
Tank  Commander  exercise,  and  the  STTX. 

2.  Joint  analytic  and  empirical  study  of  in-course 
transfer  of  training  from  CAI  and  SIMCAT  to  the 
STTX  on  the  Ml  Abrams  tank.  Concurrent  validity 
and  interpolation  of  empirical  data  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  analytic  estimates. 

3.  Follow-up  validation  of  the  Utilization  Ratio  scale. 

4.  Predictive  validity  of  the  battle  readiness  measures. 

5.  Cost  and  cost  effectiveness  analyses 


The  five  studies  are  expected  to  require  three  years  to 
complete  because  of  the  lag  time  involved  for  empirical  data 
to  mature.  Studies  1,  2  and  5  can  be  accomplished  within 
1-1/2  years,  and  studies  3  and  4  within  3  years.  In 


Table  19 


STTX  Task  by  Station  for  the  Tank  Commander  Basic 

Non-Commissioned 

Officers  Course  on  the  Ml  Abrams  Tank 


ST  A# 


TASK 


1  PREPARE  FOR  OPERATIONS 

GS-10.  Install/remove  .50  cal.  machine  gun;  GS-20.  Prepare 
CWS  for  operation;  GS-23.  Perform  commander's 
prepare- to  -  fire  PMCS:  GS-12.  Boresight  .50  cal.  machinegun; 
GS-11.  Zero  .50  cal.  machinegun;  GS-31.  Boresight/system 
calibrate  Ml  tank;  LN-11.  Identify  adjoining  map  sheets; 
T-5.  Conduct  troop  leading  procedures;  T-7.  Prepare  and 
issue  an  oral  operation  order;  C-5.  Use  an  automated  CEOI ; 
C-l.  Establish,  enter,  leave  radio  net;  C-3  Use  KTC  1400 
numerical  cipher/authentication  system. (12  tasks) 

2  ENGAGE  OPFOR  TANK  FROM  CWS 

GS-22.  Engage  targets  w/main  gun  from  CWS;  LN-5.  Orient  a 
map  to  the  ground  by  map/terrain  association;  LN-2. 
Determine  location  on  the  ground  by  terrain  association; 
C-2.  Encode/decode  message  using  the  KTC  600  Tactical 
Operations  Code. (4  tasks) 


3  OPFOR  INDIRECT  FIRE 

NBC-6.  Implement  M0PP  (2  to  4);  NCE-2.  Use  M256  chemical 

detector  kit;  NBC- 3.  Initiate  unmasking  procedures;  NBC-6. 
Implement  MOPP  (4  to  2).  (4  tasks) 

4  REPORT  OF  NUCLEAR  BURST 

LN-1.  Determine  magnetic  azimuth  using  a  compass;  NBC-5. 
Prepare/ submit  NBC-1  report;  NBC-4.  Use  IM-174  radio  nets; 
C-2.  Encode/decode  messages  using  KTC  600  Tactical 
Operations  Code;  NBC-7.  Prepaare/ submit  NBC-4  report.  (5 
tasks ) 

5  OPFOR  MACHINEGUN  FIRE  AT  ROAD  OBSTACLE 

GS-8.  Engage  targets  with  the  M240  coax  from  CWS.  (1  task) 


6  OPFOR  TANK  BLOCKING  ROUTE  OF  MARCH 

T-3.  Call  for  and  adjust  indirect  fire;  GS-25.  Direct  main 
gun  engagements  on  an  Ml  tank.  (2  tasks) 


Table  19  (cont'd.) 


7  POSSIBLE  CHEMICAL  CONTAMINATION 

NBC-6.  Implement  MOPP  (2  to  4);  NBC-2.  Use  M256  chemical 
detector  kit;  NBC-3.  Initiate  unmasking  procedures;  NBC-6. 
Implement  MOPP  (4  to  2).  (4  tasks) 

8  OPFOR  ELECTRONIC  COUNTER-MEASURES 

C-4.  Recognize  electronic  counter-measures  (ECM)  and 
implement  electronic  counter- counter-measures  (ECCM).  (1 
task) 

9  OPFOR  SNIPER  AT  ROAD  OBSTACLE 

GS-9.  Engage  targets  with  .50  cal  machinegun;  LN-8. 
Determine  azimuth  using  a  protractor  and  compute  back 
azimuth;  LN-7.  Locate  an  unknown  point  on  a  map  or  on  the 
ground  by  resection.  (3  tasks) 

10  OPFOR  TANK  ENCOUNTER  DURING  ROAD 

OBSTACLE  BYPASS 

LN-5.  Orient  a  map  to  the  ground  by  map/terrain  association; 
GS-25.  Direct  main  gun  engagements  on  an  Ml  tank;  C-2. 
Encode/decode  messages  using  the  KTC  600  Tactical  Code.  (3 
tasks ) 

11  DEFEND  BATTLE  POSITION  AND  CLOSE 

OPERATIONS 

T-2.  Select  a  firing  position;  NBC-1.  Read/report  radiation 
dosages;  LN-4.  Orient  a  map  using  a  compass;  LN-10.  Identify 
terrain  features  on  a  map;  LN-9.  Analyze  terrain  using  the 
five  military  aspects  of  terrain;  T-l.  Install/remove  hasty 
minefield;  GS-24.  Direct  machinegun  engagements;  T-4. 
Estimate  range;  LN-6.  Locate  an  unknown  point  on  a  map  or  on 
the  ground  by  intersection;  T-3.  Call  for  and  adjust 
indirect  fire;  GS-25.  Direct  main  gun  engagements  on  an  Ml 
tank;  T-l.  Install/remove  hasty  minefield;  C-3.  Use  KTC  1400 
numerical/ cipher  authentication  system;  C-l.  Establish, 
enter,  leave  radio  net;  GS-21.  Secure  CWS ;  GS-10. 
Install/ remove  .50  cal.  machinegun;  LN-3.  Navigate  from  one 
point  on  the  ground  to  another  point.  (17  tasks) 

12  NIGHT  OPERATIONS 

Occupy  night  defensive  position,  move  into  hull  defilade 
position;  Report  platoon  sector  OPFOR  activity,  OPFOR  tank 
engine  startup,  exposed  OPFOR  TANK,  OPFOR  flare,  OPFOR 
firing  machinegun 

Source:  ARI  Field  Unit  as  the  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky  Armor  School. 

Tasks  are  in  sequence  within  station 


general,  the  analyses  will  tell  whether  analytic  estimates 
can  substitute  for  long  term  data  gathering. 


Study  1,  Predictive  and  concurrent  validity  of  analytic 
to  empirical  acquisition  learning  of  CAI  lessons  and  the 
STTX . 


As  noted  earlier,  the  TD/S  and  STTX  are  in  advanced 
stages  of  development  and  will  be  undergoing  empirical 
validation  testing  on  small  samples,  to  confirm  time 
requirement  estimates  and  establish  performance  measures  and 
criteria.  Selected  CAI  lessons  may  also  be  compared  with 
conventional  classroom  instruction. 


After  performance  criteria  have  b 
predictive  validity  study  of  analyti 
SMEs  to  predict  performance  for  a 
trainees  over  a  one-year  period,  based 
(5-15)  results.  Empirical  data  will  be 
one-year  period  to  serve  as  the  empirica 
The  analysis  will  obtain  judgmental 
lessons  and  STTX  stations  and  selec 
variances  for  the  STTX  are  as  follows: 


een  specified,  the 
c  estimates  will  ask 
larger  sample,  all 
on  the  small  sample 
accumulated  for  the 
1  criterion  measure, 
variances  for  CAI 
ted  tasks;  student 


Table  20 


Judgmental  Variance  Sources  for  Acquisition  Learning 


Lessons 


Students 


Time  to  GO;  Per¬ 
cent  by-passing 
each  lesson 


STTX 


Stations , 

Selected 

Tasks 


Students 


Instructor  Varia- 


SIMCAT  is  not  included  as  it  is  a  free  play  exercise 
that  reportedly  will  vary  a  great  deal  in  the  experiences 
encountered  and  the  judgmental  scoring  of  the  exercise. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  analytic  estimates  be  made  by 
two  groups  of  personnel  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  of 
ability  to  predict  and  to  conduct  tests  of  inter-rater 
reliability.  The  two  groups  and  recommended  samples  are: 
(1)  ARI ,  TTFA  and  contract  developers  -  two  to  five 
personnel  including  those  ARI/TTFA/ contractor  personnel 
familiar  with  the  development  of  each  item;  (2)  Tank 
Commander  BNCOC  instructors  -  two- five  involved  in  the 
installation  and  validation  of  the  CAI  and  STTX. 


Comparison  of  results  will  be  as  follows 


1.  CAI  -  for  each  lesson  and  overall 


1.1  Mean  and  standard  error  of  time  to  "GO"  from 
small  sample,  full-year  sample  and  analytic 
estimate.  The  correlation  and  accuracy  of 
the  mean  and  standard  error  of  the  analytic 
estimate  and  the  full  year  empirical  data 
will  provide  the  test  of  predictive  validity. 
These  analytic-to-full-year  comparisons  will 
also  be  compared  to  small  sample-to- full- 
year  data  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  analy¬ 
tic  estimates. 

1.2  Percent  by-passing  each  lesson.  As  before, 
comparisons  and  correlations  will  be  made 
of  analytic  and  full-year  empirical  data 
with  small  sample  to  full-year  correlations 
and  accuracy  estimates. 

2.  STTX  -  for  each  station,  task  and  over-all 

Obtain  the  mean  and  standard  error  of  "GO's" 
for  the  overall  score  for  the  small  sample,  the 
analytic  estimates  and  full-year  data.  Analyze 
station,  student  and  instructor  variance  in 
relation  to  full-year  data  for  predictive  vali¬ 
dity  and  accuracy.  Compare  analytic  predic¬ 
tions  to  small  sample  predictions. 

Analytic  exportability  estimates  may  also  be  obtained 
for  those  CAI  lessons  developed  for  common  military  skills. 
However,  validation  of  analytic  estimates  may  not  be 
possible  for  lack  of  empirical  data. 

Study  2  -  Joint  analytic  and  empirical  study  of 

in- course  transfer  of  training  from  CAI  and  SIMCAT  to  the 
STTX  on  the  Ml  Abrams  tank. 

It  is  well  known  that  acquisition  learning  on  a  TD/S 
does  not  by  itself  establish  effectiveness.  It  demonstrates 
only  that  trainees  learn  on  the  TD/S.  Transfer  of  training 
to  an  exercise  on  the  WS  is  the  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  TD/S,  particularly 
when  there  is  an  appropriate  exercise  within  the  training 
program  against  which  to  measure  transfer.  Analytic 

estimates  of  transfer  would  be  useful  and  less  costly  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  analytic  estimates  accurately 
forecast  transfer. 

Empirical  transfer  studies  pose  certain  difficulties. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  number  of  trainees  enrolled  in 
the  TC  BNCOC  course  is  quite  small,  typically  12-16  per 
class  with  an  annual  throughput  of  96  to  128.  This  small 
population  size  poses  difficulties  in  obtaining  empirical 
transfer  data  particularly  when  there  is  more  than  one 
treatment  group.  In  this  instance,  one  would  want  at  least 
four  treatment  groups  as  follows: 


a 


a 


'i 


1.  control  group 

2 .  CAI  only  group 

3.  SIMCAT  only  group 

4.  both  SIMCAT  and  CAI 


Additional  subgroups  can  be  identified  depending  on  the 
order  in  which  CAI  and  SIMCAT  are  presented. 


Given  these  circumstances,  a  lagged  empirical  transfer 
design  with  analytic  interpolation  for  lagged  treatments  and 
extrapolation  for  full-year  data  provides  a  practical  means 
of  obtaining  empirical  transfer  data  and  validating  analytic 
estimates . 


The  study  would  proceed  as  outlined  in  Table  21.  Note 
that  the  confounded  treatment  in  number  1  has  the  advantages 
of  being  the  most  timely,  yielding  short-term  results  and 
enabling  experience  to  be  gained  with  all  methods.  The 
control  group  is  not  deprived  of  CAI  and  SIMCAT;  they  simply 
take  them  in  a  different  order.  However,  it  has  one  major 
disadvantage,  namely  separate  estimates  of  transfer 
effectiveness  are  not  obtained  to  relate  to  costs.  This 
issue  is  resolved  in  two  and  three  and  the  validity  of 
analytic  estimates  obtained. 


Four  classes  will  be  required  for  the  empirical  studies. 
Considering  class  scheduling,  the  data  gathering  may  be 
accomplished  in  six  to  seven  months. 


The  dependent  variable  is  the  performance  measure  on  the 
STTX  for  each  station,  task  (or  subgroup)  and  overall.  Time 
on  CAI  and  student  characteristics  may  be  used  as  covariates 
in  an  Analysis  of  Covariance  Design.  Performance  transfer 
formulae  may  be  selected  from  among  those  discussed  in 
Chapters  1  and  3,  namely  the  Percent  Transfer  to  Criterion 
(PTC),  Percent  Transfer  to  Maximum  (PTM)  or  others. 


Stud;; 
Scale . 


Follow-up  validation  of  the  Utilization  Ratio 


This  study  will  obtain  two  SME  estimates  of  the 
Utilization  Ratio  scale  presented  in  Chapter  3.  The  first 
estimate  will  be  made  in  year  1,  the  second  in  year  2. 
Estimates  are  to  be  made  by  ARI  Field  Unit  and  TTFA 
personnel.  The  estimates  would  be  correlated  and  compared 
with  actual  v  ilization  ratios  gathered  over  2  1/2  years. 


Study  4.  Predictive  validity  of  the  battle  readiness 
measures  for  SIMCAT  and  the  STTX. 


As  noted  throughout  Chapters  1  and  3,  many  TD/S  and  WS 
exercises  are  work  samples  of  realistic  battle  conditions 
that  may  be  expected  to  improve  transfer  to  the  job  after 
training,  but  whose  effectiveness  may  be  measured  only  in 
part  by  a  transfer  study  while  in  the  training  program. 


Table  21 


Joint  Empirical  -  Analytic  Transfer  of  Training  Design 


K.  - 


Descr  ipt.  ion 

Tr'-a  triieiits 

Comments 

1.  Empirico?  trans- 

Control:  Classroom  to 

The  cor, founded  treat- 

it-r:  Control  vs. 

STTX:  N  =  12  -  If. 

mert  design  does  not 

cor: founded  CAI  and 

To  avoid  wit!  hcV’  rc 

eive  transfer  for  CAI 

SIMCAT  treatment 

treatments  from  con- 

ana  SIMCAT  separately. 

trol  and  measure 

Cent  effectiveness 

order  effects,  after 

analysis  requires 

STTX, half  control 

separate  estimates  of 

fakes  CAI  to  SIMCAT 
and  ha  11  control 

e  f  feet  i  v e-res . 

takes  SIMCAT  to  fa i. . 

CAT  -  r  considered 
a  pc.rt-task  trainer 

Treatment.  CAT  and 

encompassing  enabling 

SIMCAT  tc  STTX: 

objectives,  it  should 

N  =-  IP  -  1C. 

transfer  to  SIMCAT. 

Tc  test  order  effects 

However,  since  SIMCAT 

1/2  take?  CAT  tc 

is  a  free-play  exer- 

SIMCAT  to  STTX:  1/2 

cise,  it  is  not  clear 

takes  SIMCAT  to  CAT 

that  tills  transfer  can 

to  STTX. 

be  reliably  measured. 

Direct  observation  of 
the  treatment  order 
may  be  appropriate, 
however,  it  may  not 
make  ary  difference 
in  what  order  CAI  and 
SIMCAT  are  administered 
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2  .  Analytic  _n .  er - 
pel  at  ion  of  s -  pur ate 
affects  of  CAT  and 
J  IHCAT 


Given  the  results  from 
number  1  above,  the 
confounded  empirical 
stuay,  SMB 1 s  extrapo¬ 
late  transfer  results 
for-  a  :ul  ■  vrr  ard 
’  r^f  pc  late  the  sepa¬ 
rate  effects  of  CAI 
and  SICCA™  wiJ  h  re¬ 
gard  to  perfornancc 
on  the  STTX .  Jucc- 
rnanta’  variances  are 
relied1  vailfii'as  (CA.j  , 
5 1 MC  AT  order  effects) 
student  variances  .md 


F.yt rapt  lation  to  null 
year  results  projects  a 
long  term  estimate  for 
the  confounded  treat¬ 
ments.  Interpolation 
ciive?  estimates  of  the 
separate  efiects  or.  CAI 
and  SIMCAT.  Both  sets 
of  data  will  be  used 
a?  predictors  for  the 
empirical  results  in 
3  below. 
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Alii,  T'JlA  and  con¬ 
tractor;  3-5  instruc  - 
tors  experienced  vith 
the  methods. 


'  3.  Lagged  empirical 

j  treatments:  CA.-. 

|  only  and  SIKCal 

>  only. 

i 
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Treatment  3.1-CAI  to 
STTX;  h  --  12  -  16. 

Order  effects  tented 
by  giving  STMCAT  after 
STTX. 


Treatment  3.2- ftp CAT  to 
STTX:  N  =  12  -  16. 

Order  effects  rested 
by  giving  CAI  after  STTX 


N  for  empirical  studies 
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Comments 


Analytic  data  is 
correlated  with  em¬ 
pirical  result r  ard 
accuracy  of  esti¬ 
mates  determined. 
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Transfer  within  the  course  may  show  variance  common  to  a 
TD/S  and  WS  exercise  but  would  not  show  the  unique  variance 
contributing  to  battle  readiness. 

Under  certain  conditions  transfer  studies  for  operator 
personnel  (i.e.,  tank  commanders  or  gunners)  could  be 
conducted  after  school  training  in  conjunction  with  a 
realistic  battle  exercise,  the  battle  exercise  serving  as 
the  closest  available  approximation  for  a  measure  of  battle 
readiness.  The  study  would  have  to  compare  TD/S  transfer 
and  control  groups.  The  conditions  that  would  have  to  apply 
to  make  a  transfer  study  of  this  type  of  value  would  be  the 
following: 

1.  The  battle  exercise  may  be  expected  to  use 
the  skills  taught  on  the  TD/S. 

2.  Training  on  the  TD/S  for  the  transfer  group 
would  have  to  take  place  shortly  before  the 
exercise.  Checks  would  have  to  be  made  to 
assure  that  the  control  group  had  not  received 
training  on  the  TD/S.  These  are  necessary 
controls  for  an  experiment. 

3.  TD/S  performance  can  be  measured  reliably. 

4.  Performance  measures  in  the  battle  exercise 
(i.e.,  communications  flow,  hits,  kills)  are 
sufficiently  reliable  to  detect  a  difference 
between  the  transfer  and  control  group. 

5.  There  is  a  sufficient  sample  size  to  enable 
valid  statistical  tests  to  be  made  of  the 
significance  of  differences  and  to  covary 
or  control  for  differences  among  trainees. 

6.  Adequate  attention  is  given  in  the  experiment 
to  controlling  other  threats  to  validity. 

Experiments  of  this  type  would  be  useful  to  relate 
training  and  battle  readiness,  validate  judgmental  scales  of 
battle  readiness,  and  assess  the  relative  cost  effectiveness 
of  a  work  sample  TD/S  vs.  a  battle  exercise. 

The  analytic  to  empirical  study  design  would  use  the  Job 
Readiness  Scale  presented  in  Chapter  3  to  correlate  with  an 
empirical  transfer  study.  The  empirical  study  would  require 
a  realistic  battle  exercise  that  can  be  scored  appropriately 
to  reflect  dimensions  relevant  to  SIMCAT  and  the  STTX.  Such 
measures  would  include  command,  communication  and  control 
variables  as  well  as  hits  and  kills.  A  variety  of 
covariates  would  be  employed  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of 
the  experiment.  Shortly  before  the  battle  exercise 
treatment  groups  would  participate  in  SIMCAT  and/or  STTX  and 
the  following  experiment  carried  out: 


1. 

Control  group 

2. 

Treatment 

1  - 

SIMCAT 

only 

3. 

Treatment 

2  - 

STTX  only 

4. 

Treatment 

3  - 

SIMCAT 

and  STTX 

Comparison  of  the  treatment  groups  vs.  the  control  group 
will  show  the  effect  of  any  type  of  training.  Comparison  of 
treatment  3  vs.  treatments  1  and  2  will  show  the  common  vs. 
unique  contribution  of  each.  The  analytic  estimates  will 
then  be  correlated  with  the  empirical  data  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  discriminate  unique  vs.  common 
variance . 

The  results  of  the  study  would  also  be  useful  in  showing 
the  efficacy  of  SIMCAT  and  the  STTX  for  field  skill 
maintenance  training  for  TCs  who  completed  training  before 
SIMCAT  and  the  STTX  were  available. 

CAI  lessons  could  also  be  added  as  a  treatment  group  if 
warranted  by  earlier  transfer  study  results.  However,  CAI 
is  considered  a  part-task  trainer,  teaching  enabling 
knowledges  and  skills  rather  than  providing  integrated 
practice.  Because  of  the  complex  causal  relationships, 
addition  of  CAI  as  another  treatment  group  might 
unnecessarily  complicate  the  study  design  and  interpretation 
of  results. 

Study  5 .  Cost  analysis  and  cost  effectiveness  analysis. 

The  Operating  Cost /Hour  (OCH)  will  be  obtained  as  the  basic 
cost  measure  for  CAI  lessons  (categorized  as  those  designed 
for  exportable  common  military  skills  and  those  specific  to 
TC  training  to  take  account  of  differences  in  scale  of  use), 
SIMCAT  TC  courseware,  and  the  tank  in  the  STTX.  The 
following  Operating  Cost  Ratios  (OCRs)  will  be  obtained: 

1.  CAI  -  common  military  skills  hourly  costs  di¬ 
vided  by  tank  hourly  costs. 

2.  CAI  -  TC  specific  courseware  hourly  costs  di¬ 
vided  by  tank  hourly  costs. 

3.  SIMCAT  hourly  costs  divided  by  tank  hourly 
costs  . 


OCRs  of  less  than  1.0  will  indicate  that  the  TD/S  is 
less  costly  to  operate  than  the  tank.  Favorable  cost  ratios 
are  expected  since  the  Ml  Abrams  tank  is  expensive  to 
operate  while  moving.  However,  the  exact  value  of  the  OCRs 
is  unknown.  Annualized  extensions  of  the  hourly  costs  will 


be  made.  The  costing  model  is  detailed  in  Volume  II  of  this 
report . 


Effectiveness  dimensions  will  be  iterated  as  the 
analytic  and  empirical  data  matures.  Recalling  the  TD/S 
effectiveness  formula  in  Chapters  1  and  3: 


TD/S  E 


(f) 


UR, 


the  effectiveness  of  CAI  and  SIMCAT  will  depend  on  their 
in-course  transfer  (ToT),  contributions  to  job  readiness 
(JR),  the  Utilization  Ratios  (UR)  and  acquisition  (Acq). 
Safety  is  not  a  relevant  element  for  these  TD/S.  As  data 
become  available,  the  effectiveness  dimensions  will  be 
updated  and  analyzed.  In-course  transfer  of  training  (ToT) 
will  be  combined  with  battle  readiness  (JR)  using  a  Multi- 
Altribute  Utility  Assessment  Method  described  in  Chapter  3. 

The  expectations  of  the  cost-effectiveness  relationship 
are  characterized  by  the  decision  chart  in  Figure  5. 


Effectiveness 


Less 

Same 
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Less  ? 

+  X 

+  X 

Same 

? 

+ 

More 

- 

? 

Adopt  + 
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Expectancy 

? 

for  CAI  and 

SIMCAT  X 

Figure  5.  Decision  Diagram  for  Evaluating  Cost  Effectiveness 
of  a  TD/S 


CAI  and  SIMCAT  are  hypothesized  to  be  less  costly  to 
operate  per  hour  than  the  STTX  on  the  tank  and  to  provide 
effectiveness  which  is  at  least  equal  in  certain  respects  to 
the  STTX.  However,  since  the  effectiveness  function  is  not 
monetized,  a  production  function  in  monetary  terms  cannot  be 
expressed.  The  value  of  the  amount  of  transfer 
effectiveness  (ToT,  JR  and  UR)  may  be  expressed  by  MAUM 
methods  to  combine  the  various  effectiveness  elements  and 
weigh  them  in  relation  to  costs.  The  nature  of  the  expected 


relationship  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  lower  the  OCR  and 
the  higher  the  MAUM  effectiveness,  the  greater  is  its  value. 
This  graphic  can  be  used  to  display  results  for  methods  (CAI 
lessons  for  common  military  skills,  CAI  lessons  specific  to 
TC  BNCOC,  SIMCAT)  and  for  data  elements  (ToT,  JR,  and  UR)  as 
well  as  an  overall  representation  of  cost  effectiveness. 

It  should  be  noted  that  effectiveness  dimensions  are 
multi-variate  and  each  element  should  be  related  to  costs  as 
data  become  available.  One  would  hope  that  the 
effectiveness  results  would  all  point  in  the  same  direction, 
however  contrary  results  need  to  be  evaluated. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  presented  a  number  of  general  research 
strategies  for  TECIT  and  a  validation  plan  for  application 
to  the  Tank  Commander  BNCOC  at  the  Ft.  Knox  Armor  School. 
Research  and  validation  of  the  model  addresses  concept  and 
design  phase  issues  as  well  as  those  for  a  fielded  TD/S. 
Cross-sectional  as  well  as  longitudinal  approaches  are 
outlined . 
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A  Sample  Data  Base:  Orlansky  and  String's  Data  on  Flight 
Simulators,  Maintenance  Simulators  and  Computer  Based 

Instruction 


In  a  series  of  reports  in  1977,  1979,  and  1985,  Orlansky 
and  String  compiled  results  from  empirical  acquisition  and 
transfer  of  training  studies  for  flight  simulators  (34 
studies),  maintenance  simulators  (13  studies),  and 
Computer-Based  Instruction  (CBI,  40  studies).  These  data  are 
presented  here  to  illustrate  how  a  database  might  prove 
useful  in  an  analytic  model  of  TD/S.  When  empirical  studies 
are  available  comparisons  of  newly  proposed  TD/S  can  be  made 
with  similar  TD/S  in  the  database.  Cost  and  cost 
effectiveness  data  were  presented  in  the  original  reports, 
when  available,  but  are  not  presented  here.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  types  of  TD/S  are  limited  to  flight 
simulators  and  maintenance  simulators,  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  results  to  other  weapon  systems  or  jobs 
(i.e.,  tanks,  gunnery).  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
maintenance  simulators  and  CBI  used  acquisition  learning 
compared  with  standard  classroom  instruction  as  the  basis 
for  comparison  while  transfer  of  training  was  used  to 
evaluate  flight  simulators.  Transfer  data  were  generally  not 
available  for  maintenance  simulators  or  CBI.  There  were  no 
studies  reported  that  used  performance  transfer  measures  as 
opposed  to  the  time  to  criterion  transfer  measures  used  with 
flight  simulators.  The  expansion  and  compilation  of 
empirical  studies  would  be  helpful  in  compiling  broader  data 
bases . 

Flight  Simulators 

Figure  1.  The  frequency  distribution  is  shown  of  34 
Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratios  (TER)  for  flight  simulators 
calculated  from  22  studies  conducted  during  1967-1977.  The 
median  TER  was  0.48.  The  TERs  ranged  from  -0.4  to  1.9.  See 
Chapter  3  for  the  TER  formula. 

Figure  2.  The  frequency  distribution  is  shown  of  the  Percent 
Time  Saved  (PTS)  from  the  simulator  to  the  aircraft  in  the 
same  studies  reported  in  Figure  1.  See  Chapter  3  for  the 
PTS  formula.  The  median  PTS  value  was  41%  with  a  range  of 
-9%  to  +90%. 

Figure  3.  The  relationship  is  shown  of  the  Transfer 
Effectiveness  Ratio  to  Percent  Time  Saved  for  31  studies 
reported  in  Figures  1  and  2.  The  two  measures  are 
correlated  0.49.  The  codes  for  each  data  point  facilitate 
reference  to  detailed  data  in  Table  1. 


Table  1:  This  table  presents  the  descriptive  and 
quantitative  data  available  on  the  various  studies  done  on 
the  flight  simulators.  Particular  simulator  characteristics 
may  be  useful  for  comparison. 

Table  2:  Contains  data  on  the  TEA  studies  done  on 
simulators.  Time  savings,  number  of  students  used  and 
achievement  in  the  various  studies  are  tabulated. 

Figure  4.  The  TER  s  fcr  24  maneuvers  on  which  24  pilots 
were  trained  in  the  Ch-47  helicopter  flight  simulator  is 
shown.  The  TERs  ranged  from  0.00  to  2.8,  which  suggests 
that  the  simulator  was  effective  for  those  maneuvers  with 
high  TERs,  i.e.,  cockpit  run  up,  but  not  for  those  with  low 
TERs,  i.e.,  pinnacle  approach  (Orlansky  &  String,  1985). 

Maintenance  Simulators 

Figure  5.  The  results  are  given  of  13  studies  conducted 
during  1967-1980  on  the  effectiveness  of  maintenance 
simulators.  Comparisons  of  end- of - course  test  scores  showed 
that  in  12  cases,  students  using  simulators  showed  the  same 
or  better  performance.  For  1  case,  the  scores  were  lower  for 
the  students  using  the  simulator.  The  differences,  though 
statistically  significant,  were  small.  Time  saved  by 
students-on-simulators  was  reported  in  three  studies.  These 
showed  that  22%, 50%  and  50%  of  the  time  needed  to  complete 
the  course  was  saved  by  students-on-simulators  as  compared 
to  students  on  the  actual  equipment.  Attitude  surveys 
showed  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the  students  favored 
the  use  of  simulators,  while  instructors  were  equally 
divided  in  being  favorable,  unfavorable  and  neutral. 

Computer-Based  Instruction  (CBI) 

Figure  6.  A  total  of  40  studies  are  shown  here  comparing 
student  achievement  for  CBI  and  conventional  instruction.  Of 
the  40  studies  comparing  achievement,  1  found  CBI  to  be 
inferior,  24  to  be  the  same,  and  15  to  be  superior  than 
conventional  instruction. 

Figure  7.  The  amount  of  student  time  saved  by  CBI  compared 
with  conventional  instruction  is  shown.  The  results  are 
reported  as  percent  of  time  saved  by  CBI. 


Percent  of  time  saved  = 


Conventional  -  CBI 


Conventional 


X  100 


The  median  time  saved  was  30%  ranging  from  -31%  to  80%. 


Figure  8.  In  12  courses,  Individualized  Instruction 
(programmed  instruction)  and  CAI  or  CMI  were  compared  with 
conventional  instruction  for  student  time  savings.  In  five 
courses,  Individualized  Instruction  saved  an  average  of  64 % 
of  student  time  and  CAI  saved  an  average  of  69%  of  student 
time.  In  seven  courses  both  individualized  instruction  and 
CMI  saved  an  average  of  51%  of  student  time. 

Figure  9.  The  actual  student  time  saving  with 
individual  ■>  zed,  CAI  and  CMI  instruction  as  compared  with 
conventional  instruction  in  the  same  courses  are  shown.  The 
range  is  from  30%  to  90%  savings  with  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  Individualized  Instruction 
and  CAI  or  CMI. 
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FIGURE  1:  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratios  of  Flight  Simulators 
22  Studies  ( 1967-1977) 

SOURCE:  Orlansky  &  String,  1985. 
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FIGURE  4  :  Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratios,  24  maneuvers, 
CH-47  Flight  Simulator  (Trials  to  Criterion) 

SOURCE:  Orlansky  &  String,  (1985) 
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FIGURE  6:  Student  Achievement  at  School,  CAI  and  CMI 
Compared  to  Conventional  Instruction 


SOURCE:  Orl^nsky  &  String,  1985 
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FIGURE  8:  Average  Amount  of  Student  Time  Saved  by 
Individualized  Instruction  and  CAI  or  CMI 
Compared  to  Conventional  Instruction 

SOURCE:  Orlansky  &  String,  1985 


Appendix  B 

Sample  Analytic  Questionnaires 
for  Transfer  of  Training  Within  the  Course 


DEFT  I,  modified  for  use  in  tank  training  for  SIMCAT 
and  a  tank  exercise  (STTX). 

TECIT  I,  II,  and  III.  An  adaptation  FORTE  for 

use  in  tank  training  to  measure  performance  trans¬ 
fer  from  SIMCAT  and  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 
( CAI )  lessons  to  a  tank  exercise  (STTX). 

FORTE  I  &  II.  Original  scales  for  flight  training. 


DEVICE  EFFECTIVE  FORECASTING  TECHNIQUE  (DEFT) 


Training  Problem  Analysis:  DEFT  l 

PERFORMANCE  OEFICIT 

[.  Examine  the  statement  of  the  training  objecti ve(s) .  Considering  what 
you  know  about  the  typical  trainee' s  background,  work  experience,  and  prior 
training,  what  proportion  of  the  skills  and  knowledges  required  in  order  to 
meet  the  training  objective(s)  will  the  trainee  still  have  to  learn  in  order 
to  reach  criterion  proficiency  in  SIMCAT? 


0  =  None;  the  trainee  can  already  meet  the  training  ob jecti ve( s ) . 

0 

LOO  - 

LOO  =  All;  the  trainee  has  to  learn  all  of  the  skills  and 
knowledges  needed  to  meet  the  training  objecti ve(s) . 


LEARNING  DIFFICULTY 

II .  Consider  the  enabling  skills  and  knowledges  required  to  meet  the 
training  oojective(s)  that  the  typical  trainee  does  not  currently  possess. 

Pate  tne  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  remaining  skills  and  knowledges  in  SIMCAT 


0  -  Very  easy  to  learn  tie  skills  and  knowledges  needed  to  meet 
the  training  objective (s)  on  SIMCAT. 


0  ! 


LOO  J 


100  =  Very  difficult  to  learn  the  skills  and  knowledges  needed  to 
meet  the  training  objective (s)  on  SIMCAT. 


Acquisition  efficiency  Analysis:  DEFT  [ 


QUALITY  OF  TRAINING  ACQUISITION 

I.  Examine  information  about  the  instructional  features  of  SIMCAT,  the 
training  principles  it  incorporates,  the  program  for  its  implementation, 
and  the  larger  training  context  in  which  it  is  embedded .  Consider  the 
performance  deficits  you  have  identified  and  how  utilization  of  SIMCAT 
will  overcome  these  deficits. 

To  provide  "excellent"  training,  the  training  system  should: 

o  make  the  performance  requirements  of  the  training  objective(s) 
explicit  to  the  trainees: 

o  provide  meaningful  and  understandable  feedback  to  the  trainee 
regarding  tne  results  of  his  performance  as  soon  as  possible 
following  his  performance: 

o  provide  sufficient  practice  where  specific  and  hard-to-learn 
physical  skills  are  involved;  and 


Pate  tne  quality  of  tne  training  provided  by  this  training  system, 
considering  only  tne  training  problems  you  have  identified. 


Poor  training;  the  system  embodies  few  if  any  sound  training 
principles  and  instructional  features. 


Excellent  training;  the  system  makes  maximum  use  of  sound 
training  principles  and  instructional  features. 


'-V'.V' 


lYansr'er  Froolem  Analysis  DEFT  [ 

RESIDUAL  DEFICIT 


a 


l 


1 


i 


f 


I 

$5 


I,  Assume  tnat  the  trainee  has  achieved  the  training  objective(s)  (i.e., 
nas  reacned  criterion  proficiency  on  SLMCAT .  What  preportion  of  the  skills 
and  knowledges  required  in  order  to  reach  criterion  proficiency  on  the 
operational  equipment  will  the  trainee  still  have  to  learn? 


None;  the  trainee  can  already  meet  the  operational 
performance  objectives. 


All;  the  trainee  has  to  learn  all  of  the  ski  1  Is  and 
Knowledges  needed  to  meet  the  operational  performance 
objecti ve(s) . 


RESIDUAL  LEARNING  DIFFICULTY 


II.  Consider  tne  sk i 1  Is  and  Knowledges  that  a  graduate  of  SIMCAT 
must  still  acauire  in  order  to  perform  at  criterion  level (s)  on 
tne  operational  equipment.  Rate  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
remaining  skills  and  Knowledges. 


Very  easy  to  learn;  it  will  take  practically  no  training 
on  the  Tank  to  learn  the  skills  and  knowledges  needed 
to  meet  the  operational  performance  objectives  Is. >  .  ^ 


Very  difficult  to  learn;  it  will  take  a  lot  of  training 
on  the  tank  to  learn  the  skills  and  knowledges  needed 
to  meet  the  operational  performance  objective (s) . 


PHYSICAL  SIMILARITY 


Pnysical  similarity  is  oased  on  the  similarity  between  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  simcat  and  those  of  the  operational  situation. 

Tne  assessment  is  oased  on  the  physical  similarity  (e.g.,  location, 
appearance,  and  feel)  of  displays,  controls,  and  ambient  conditions  in  the 
training  and  operational  setting.  Determine  the  physical  similarity 
between  simcat  and  the  Tank  ftx. 


Totally  dissimilar;  there  would  be  a  large  noticeable 
difference,  quite  apparent  to  the  trainee  at  transfer 
and  a  large  performance  decrement,  given  that  the 
trainee  could  perform  at  all;  specific  instruction  and 
practice  would  be  required  on  the  operational  equipment 
after  transfer  to  overcome  the  deficit. 


LOO  = 


Identical;  the  trainee  would  not  notice  a  difference 
between  the  training  device  and  the  operational  equiDmeot 
at  tne  time  of  transfer. 


FUNCTIONAL  SIMILARITY 


Functional  similarity  is  based  on  the  operator's  behavior  in  terms  of  the 
information  flow  from  each  display  to  the  operator,  and  from  the  operator 
to  each  control.  The  assessment  is  made  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  transmitted  from  each  display  to  each  control  and  the  type  of  infor- 
mati  on-process  i  ng  activity  performed  by  the  operator.  Determine  how  func¬ 
tionally  similar  SIMCAT  and  the  Tank  are. 


Totally  dissimilar;  the  trainee  acts  on  completely 
different  types  and  amount  of  information  in  SIMCAT 
and  the  Tank  FTX:  the  trainee  carries  out  different 
information-processing  activities. 


100  = 


Identical;  the  trainee  acts  on  the  same  types  and  amounts 
of  information  in  SIMCAT  and  the  Tank  equipment;  the 
trainee  carries  out  the  same  information-processing  activities 


Transfer  Efficiency  Analysis  DEFT  I 

QUALITY  OF  TRAINING  TRANSFER 


I.  Consider  the  statement  of  the  operational  performance  objecti ve(s ) . 
as  given  in  tbs  Training  Device  Requirement  Document  ,  the  statement  of  the 
training  obiecti ve(s ) ,  performance  measure (s)  and  descriptions  of  the  tank 
and  the  SIMCAT  excercise. 

Consider  the  instructional  features  and  training  principles  that  are 
included  in  SIMCAT  to  increase  the  probablility  that  the  skills  and 
Knowledges  acquired  on  the  device  will  be  used  effectively  in  the 
operational  situation.  Rate  how  well  the  training  device  will  promote 
transfer  to  the  operational  situation. 

0  =  Poor  transfer;  the  device  embodies  few  if  any  sound  training 
principles  and  instructional  features  to  promote  transfer  to 
tne  operational  equipment. 

0 


100  -I 

100  =  Excellent  transfer;  the  device  makes  maximum  use  of  sound 
training  principles  and  i nstruct i onal  features  to  promote 
transfer  to  the  operational  equipment. 


TRAINING  effectiveness  and  costs  ITERATIVE  TECHNIQUE  (TECIT) 


OVERVIEW: 


This  questionnaire  is  designed  for  tank  officers,  instructors,  and 
experienced  developers  of  training  devices  and  simulators. 


It  elicits  information  that  will  enable  evaluators  to  forecast  and  guide 
the  design  and  execution  of  transfer  of  training  studies  involving  tank  simula¬ 
tors  We  are  particularly  interested  in  your  estimates  of  the  performance  of  a 
student  tank  ccrmander  on  a  variety  of  training  tasks  taught  by  a  variety  o 
instructors  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  computer  Assisted  Instruction  and 

SLMCAT. 


Before  proceeding,  familiarize  yourself  with  theSJTX,  SIMCAT  excersize, 
and  Compute/ Assisted  Instruction  lessons  developed  for  the  student  tank  Commander, 


I. 


First  think  of  a  group  of  student  tank  ccrmanders  who  have.caripleted  the 
SIMCAT  exercises  prior  to  theCTTX  in  the  tank.  Please  make  estimates  of 
performance  (percent  of  "Go's") on  the  Tank  Ccrmander sSTCX,  under  each  of  the 
following  eight  sets  of  conditions. 


iNiM'jcrj* 

student 

TASK 

PERCENT  OF  “GO's"  ON 

5TTX  (TECIT  I) 

1.  easy 

fast 

Easy 

l.  easy 

fast 

Tough 

3.  Easy 

Slow 

Easy 

4.  Tougn 

f  ast 

Easy 

5.  Easy 

Slow 

Tough 

b.  Tougn 

fast 

Tough 

/.  Tougn 

S 1  ow 

Easy 

d.  fougn 

Slow 

Tougn 

g.  Now,  please  rank  the  following  variables  for  their  importance  to  the 
estimations  you  just  made: 


Rank 

Variable 

Instructors 

Student; 

Tasks 

Administrator:  Sam  the  eight  sets  of  trials  recorded  above  and  divide  by  8. 
Insert  this  mean  value  (rounded  to  a  whole  number)  following  the  symbol 
"*N*“  in  questions  10-12 .  (tecit  II) 


10.  If  an  average  student  achieves  *N*  "Go's",  how  many  "Go's"  will 

...  a  fast  learner  receive? 

...  a  slow  learner  receive? 

11.  If  an  average  instructor  gives  *N*  "Go's"  in  training  students,  how 
many  "Go's"  will 

...  an  easy  instructor  give? 

_  a  tough  instructor  give? 

12.  If  an  average  task  receives  *N*  "Go's",  how  many  "Go's"  would 

_  an  easy  task  give? 

_  a  tough  task  give? 

II.  Second,  think  of  a  group  of  student  tank  carmanders  who  have  completed 
training  on  both  the  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  lessons  and  SIMCAT 
prior  to  taking  thejgTX  in  the  tank,  please  make  estimates  of  performance 
(percent  of  "Go's") on  the  Tank  Commanders  3TTX,  under  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  eight  sets  of  conditions. 


INSM'JCTJH 

STUDENT 

TASK 

PERCENT  OF  "GO's"  ON 

STTX  (TECIT  I) 

13.  easy 

Fast 

Easy 

14.  easy 

Fast 

Tough 

13.  Easy 

Slow 

Easy 

16.  Tougn 

Fast 

Easy 

17.  Easy 

Slow 

Tough 

18.  Tougn 

Fast 

Tough 

19.  Tougn 

Slow 

Easy 

20.  Tougn 

Slow 

Tougn 

21.  Now,  please  ranx  the  following  variables  for  their  importance  to  the 
estimations  you  just  made: 


3anx 

Variable 

Instructors 

Student; 

Tasks 


Administrator:  Sum  the  eight  sets  of  trials  recorded  above  and  divide  by  8. 
Insert  this  mean  value  (rounded  to  a  whole  number)  following  the  symbol 
"*N*“  in  questions  22-24  (TECIT  II) 


If  an  average  student  achieves  *N*  Go’s",  how  many  "Go's"  will 

...  a  fast  learner  receive? 

. . .  a  slew  learner  receive? 

If  an  average  instructor  gives  *N*  "Go's"  in  training  students,  how 
many  "Go's"  will 

. . .  an  easy  instructor  give? 

. . .  a  tough  instructor  give? 

If  an  average  task  receives  *N*  "Go's",  hew  many  "Go's"  would 

. . .  an  easy  task  give? 

. . .  a  tough  task  give? 

Third,  think  of  a  group  of  student  tank  ccnrranders  who  have  ccmpleted 
training  only  on  the  Cartcuter  Assisted  Instruction  lessons  prior  to  takin 


the$TJX  in  the  tank.  Please  make  estimates  of  performance  (percent  of 
"Go's")  on  the  Tanx  Germanders  VtX,  under  each  of  the  following  eight  sets 
of  conditions. 


insuugtdh 


STUDENT 


PERCENT  OF  "GO's"  ON 
£,TTX  (TECIT  I) 


25.  Easy 

26.  easy 

27.  Easy 

28.  Tougn 

29.  easy 

30.  Tougn 

31.  Tougn 

32.  Tougn 


easy 

Tough 

Easy 

Easy 

Tough 

Tough 


33.  Now,  please  rank  the  fallowing  variables  for  their  importance  to  the 
estimations  you  just  made: 


Var i aol e 


I nstructors 
Student; 


Administrator:  Sum  the  eight  sets  of  trials  recorded  above  and  divide  by  8. 
Insert  this  mean  value  (rounded  to  a  whole  number)  following  the  symbol 
"*N*“  in  questions  34-36  (  tecit  ii) 


34.  If  an  average  student  achieves  *N*  "Go's",  how  many  "Go's"  will 

...  a  fast  learner  receive? 

...  a  slow  learner  receive? 

35.  If  an  average  instructor  gives  *N*  "Go's"  in  training  students,  how 
many  "Go's"  will 

...  an  easy  instructor  give? 

...  a  tough  instructor  give? 

36.  If  an  average  task  receives  *N*  "Go's",  hew  many  "Go's"  would 

...  an  easy  task  give? 

...  a  tough  task  give? 

IV.  Finally,-  we  will  answer  similar  questions  for  a  group  of  students  who  have 
not  had  SLMCAT  or  CAI  experience. 


MiM'JCrOH 

STUDENT 

TASK 

PERCENT  OF  "GO's"  ON 

STTX  (TECIT  II) 

37.  Easy 

East 

Easy 

38.  £asy 

Fast 

Tough 

39.  Easy 

Slow 

Easy 

40.  rougn 

Fast 

Easy 

41.  easy 

Slow 

Tough 

42.  rougn 

Fast 

Tough 

43.  fougn 

Slow 

E  asy 

44.  rougn 

Slow 

Tougn 

45.  Now,  again  rank  these  variables  for  their  order  of  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  performance . 


Rank  j  Variable 

i 

_ _ _ _  j  _ _ 

i 


Instructors 

Students 

Tasks 


Administrator :  Sum  the  trials  listed  in  response  to  questions  37-44  and  divide 
by  8.  Enter  this  rounded  value  appropriate ly  following  the  symbol  "*m*”  in  the 
three  questions  that  follow.  (TECIT  II) 


If  an  average  student  achieves  ;-M*  "Go's",  how  many  "Go's"  will 

...  a  fast  learner  receive? 

...  a  slow  learner  receive? 

If  an  average  instructor  gives  *M*  "Go's"  in  training  students,  how  many 
will 

. . .  an  easy  instructor  give? 

. . .  a  tough  instructor  give? 

If  an  average  task  receives  *M*  "Go's",  how  many  "Go's"  would 

. . .  an  easy  task  give? 

. . .  a  tough  task  give? 


TEC IT  III 


1-12  Given  the  information  above,  estimate  the  percent  of  the  students  who  have 
participated  in  the  SIMCAT  excercise  for  Student  Tank  Ccnmander ' s  Course 
you  expect  to  receive  a  "Go"  for  each  STTX  '-cation. 


Title 


Estimated  Percent  "GO" 


1.  _  _ 

2.  _  _ 

3.  _  _ 

4.  _  _ 

5.  _  _ 

6.  _  _ 

7.  _ _ 

8.  _  _ 

9.  _  _ 

10.  _  _ 

11.  _  _ 

12.  _  _ 

13.  How  many  "Go's"  do  you  expect  an  average  student  who  has  participated  in 
SIMCAT  to  achieve  on  the  9HTX? 

_ _ Average  "Go's" 

14-25.  Now  estimate  the  percent  cf  the  students  who  have  not  participated  in  the 
SIMCAT  excercise  for  Student  Tank  Conmander’s  you  expect  to  receive  a 
"GO"  for  each  tation, 


Title 


Estimated  Percent  "GO" 


TBCIT  III  (can't) 


Title 


Estimated  Percent  "GO 


f 


How  many  Go  s  do  you  expect  an  average  student  who  has  not  participated  in 
SIMCAT  to  achieve  on  theSTTX? 


Average  "Go's" 


FORECASTING  TRAINING  EFFECTIVENESS  (FORTE) 


0\/ERVIE'N:  This  questionnaire  is  designed  for  senior  officers,  flight  in¬ 
structors,  and  experienced  squadron  pilots  in  Navy  Fleet  replacement 
squadrons . 

It  elicits  information  tnat  will  enable  evaluators  to  guide  the  design 
and  execution  of  transfer  of  training  studies  involving  flight  simulators. 

N3  are  particularly  interested  in  your  estimates  of  the  number  of  trials  a 
student  pilot  needs  to  demonstrate  NATOPS-level  mastery  of  a  variety  of 
training  tasxs  taugnt  ny  a  variety  of  instructors  ooth  with  and  without  tne 
aid  of  a  flight  simulator. 

[.  First,  tnink  of  a  group  of  student  pilots  in  your  squadron  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  simulator  training  prior  to  checking  out  in  the  aircraft.  Please 
na<e  estimates  of  the  number  of  trials  needed  for  mastery  under  each  of  the 
following  eight  sets  of  conditions. 


INSTRUCTOR 

student 

TASK 

NUMBER  TRIALS 

IN  AIRCRAFT 
(FORTE  I) 

i.  Easy 

East 

Easy 

l.  Easy 

Fast 

Tough 

3.  Easy 

Slow 

Easy 

4.  Tougn 

E  as  t 

Easy 

5.  Easy 

Slow 

Tougn 

o.  Tough 

East 

Tough 

/.  Tougn 

Slow 

Easy 

i .  Tougn 

Slow 

Tougn 

R.  Now,  please  ran*  the  following  variaoles  for  their  importance  to  the 
estimations  you  just  made: 


Ran< 

Var i ao i e 

Instructors 

Students 

Tasks 

e-u 


Administrator:  Sum  the  eight  sets  of  trials  recorded  above  and  divide  by  8. 
Insert  this  mean  value  (rounded  to  a  whole  number)  following  the  symbol 
"*N*"  in  questions  10-12.  (FORTE  II) 


10.  If  an  average  student  requires  *N*  trials  to  learn  to  mastery,  how  many 
trials  will 

...  a  fast  learner  require? 

...  a  slow  learner  require? 

11.  If  an  average  instructor  requires  *N*  trials  to  train  students,  how 
many  trials  will 

...  an  easy  instructor  need? 

...  a  tough  instructor  need? 

12.  If  *N*  trials  are  needed  for  average  tasks,  how  many  trials  would 

...  an  easy  task  require? 

...  a  tough  task  require? 


II.  Now  we  will  answer  similar  questions  for  a  group  of  students  who  have 
not  had  simulator  experience. 


INSTRUCTOR 

STUDENT 

TASK 

NUMBER  TRIALS 

IN  AIRCRAFT 
(FORTE  I) 

13. 

Easy 

Easy 

14. 

Easy 

Tough 

15. 

Easy 

- 1  1 

Easy 

16. 

Tough 

Easy 

17. 

Easy 

Slow 

Tough 

18. 

Tough 

Fast 

Tough 

19. 

Tough 

Slow 

Easy 

20. 

Tough 

Slow 

Tough 

21.  Now,  again  rank  these  variables  for  their  order  of  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  trials  to  mastery: 


Instructors 

Students 

Tasks 


Admi ni strator:  Sum  the  trials  listed  in  response  to  questions  13-20  and 
divide  by  3.  Enter  this  rounded  value  appropri ately  following  the  symool 
"*M*"  in  the  three  questions  that  follow.  (FORTE  II) 


22.  If  an  average  student  requires  *M*  tri als-to-mastery,  how  many  trial 
will 

...  a  fast  learner  need? 

...  a  slow  learner  need? 

23.  If  an  average  instructor  requires  *M*  trials  to  train  students,  how 
many  wi 1 1 

...  an  easy  instructor  need? 
a  tough  instructor  need? 

24.  If  *M*  trials  are  needed  for  average  tasks,  how  many  trials  would 

...  an  easy  task  require? 

...  a  tough  task  require? 


Definitions  and  Abbreviations 

-Accuracy  of  estimation  -  the  discrepancy  between 
estimates  and  "true"  or  parametric  values.  Mea¬ 
sured  in  terms  of  absolute  values  or  statistical 
standard  errors  of  estimate.  For  TD/S,  primary 
interest  is  in  analytic  and  empirical  measures  of 
acquisition  learning  on  the  TD/S  and  transfer  of 
training . 

-Acquisition  learning  -  refers  to  initial  learning 
on  a  TD/S  as  opposed  to  relearning,  retention  or 
maintenance  of  skills.  Measured  in  terms  of  time 
and  performance  on  a  TD/S. 

Acquisition  or  procurement  process  -  the  steps 
involved  in  purchasing  training,  training  devices, 
simulators,  weapon  systems  or  other  items  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  Army. 

-Analytic  methods  -  those  methods  employing  defini¬ 
tions,  judgments,  experience,  logic,  systems  analy¬ 
sis  and  other  non-empirical  methods. 

Baseline  data  and  information  -  those  historical 
methods  that  employ  databases,  similar  cases,  pre¬ 
decessor  cases,  research  literature  and  meta-analy¬ 
sis  to  extrapolate  from  past  research  and  practice 
to  the  design  and  development. 

Bias  of  estimates  -  The  extent  to  which  analytic 
or  empirical  methods  consistently  overestimate  or 
underestimate  "true"  or  parametric  values. 

Confounded  measurements  -  measurements  which  cannot 
be  clearly  attributed  to  one  of  several  treatments 
or  causes. 

Courseware  vs.  hardware  and  software  -  Courseware 
is  the  instructional  materials  and  content,  hard¬ 
ware  the  physical  carrier  and  software  the  compu¬ 
ter  programs  or  electro-mechanical  codes  or  in¬ 
structions  which  aid  in  operating  a  TD/S,  WS  or 
other  technology. 

Cross-sectional  study  design  -  a  design  that  makes 
contrasts  or  comparisons  at  a  fixed  point  in  time 
or  during  a  given  phase  of  TD/S  development.  In  con 
trast ,  longitudinal  study  designs  are  conducted  over 
time  or  TD/S  phases  by  follow-up  or  follow-back. 

Empirical  data  and  methods  -  refers  to  data  from 
direct  measurements  of  the  performance  of  TD/S  and/ 


or  the  trainees  and  instructors  using  these  TD/S. 

For  TD/S  it  includes  the  measurement  of  acquisition 
learning,  the  transfer  of  training  experiment, 
reliability/maintainability ,  utilization  and  other 
data. 

-Exportability  -  refers  to  the  potential  use  and 
application  of  a  TD/S  or  training  packages  to  other 
Army  applications  beyond  the  first  application  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

-Fidelity,  physical  -  the  perceived  similarity  in 
its  static  state  of  a  TD/S  and  the  WS(s)  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

-Fidelity,  functional  -  the  dynamic  response  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  simulator,  e.g.,  whether  the  simulator 
banks  as  fast  in  response  to  a  pilot's  aileron 
control  motions  as  an  aircraft  would. 

-Instructional  management  -  the  process  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  implementation  of  a  TD/S  or  other  train¬ 
ing  technology.  A  set  of  variables  hypothesized 
to  be  related  to  the  utilization  and  technology 
transfer  of  a  TD/S  or  other  training  technology. 

-Judgmental  variances  -  a  statistical  method  for 
extracting  variance  estimates  from  judgments  in¬ 
cluding  variances  appropriate  to  a  TD/S  such  as 
student  variance,  task  variance,  criterion  vari¬ 
ance,  team  variance,  and  error  variance.  A  method 
to  aid  in  predicting  empirical  data  from  judgments. 

-Life  cycle  development  phases  -  the  phases  through 
which  a  TD/S,  WS  and  training  program  proceed  from 
conception  through  fielding  or  implementation.  See 
Chapter  3,  Forms  2  and  3  for  various  phases. 

-Longitudinal  study  design  -  see  cross-sectional 
study  design. 

-Masking  effects  -  the  extent  to  which  the  training 
effect  of  a  TD/S  or  other  training  technology  is 
obscured  as  a  result  of  other  variables. 

-Performance  measures  -  measures  on  a  TD/S  or  a  WS 
which  purport  to  measure  relevant  performance. 

-Reliability  of  judgmental  measurement  -  the  internal 
consistency  of  judgments,  the  extent  of  agreement 
among  raters;  the  extent  of  agreement  among  raters 
from  one  time  to  another. 

■Skill  maintenance  and  retraining  schedule.  The  per¬ 
iod  of  time  during  which  skills  decay  to  a  point 
where  it  is  cost  effective  to  provide  formal  retrain- 
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ing  or  additional  practice  on-the-job. 

Task  analysis  -  a  coherent  unit  of  work  or  training. 
May  be  subdivided  as  appropriate  into  subtasks,  skills 
or  exercises.  In  this  model,  the  terms  are  used  ge- 
nerically  to  denote  the  level  of  analysis  which  may  be 
performed  or  available  at  a  given  time  in  the  TD/S 
life  cycle.  When  the  number  of  tasks  or  sub-elements 
is  large,  task  grouping  or  task  sampling  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  certain  analyses. 

Task  complexity  -  the  characteristics  of  tasks  that 
tend  to  make  them  more  or  less  difficult  to  perform, 
such  as  the  number  of  steps  and  sub-steps  involved, 
timing  of  information  input  and  output  and  other 
indicators . 

Task  difficulty  -  the  level  of  difficulty  of  stu¬ 
dents  performing  a  task  measured  by  time  and  perfor¬ 
mance  . 

Task  severability  -  a  task,  sub-task,  or  skill  which 
can  be  taught  separately  from  other  tasks.  Sequence, 
prerequisites  or  enabling  objectives  are  not  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  task,  sub-task  or  skill  in  question. 

TD/S  specific  variance  -  the  variance  (e.g.,  charac¬ 
teristics  and  learning  processes)  which  does  not 
generalize  or  transfer  to  learning  on  the  WS. 

Transfer  of  training  -  in  concept,  the  extent  to 
which  learning  from  a  TD/S  or  course  unit  genera¬ 
lizes  or  transfers  to  learning  on  a  WS  or  the  job. 

The  empirical  transfer  of  the  training  paradigm  is 
limited  to  measuring  time  savings  and/or  performance 
improvement  for  safe  tasks,  usually  applied  within 
the  framework  of  the  course  rather  than  the  job 
itself . 

Treatments  -  in  an  empirical  experiment,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  experimental  and  control  groups. 
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Abbreviations 


A 

AE 

BNCOC 

C 

CAI 

CBP 

CTEA 

DEFT 

E 

FORTE 

JR 

MAUM 

MOTNLY 

NVSMOT 

OCR 

PTC 

PT 

PTM 

PTS 

PTTS/A 

SIMCAT 

SME 

STTX 

T 

TC 

TD/S 

TECIT 

TER 

ToT 

TP 

TRP 

TT 

TTFA 

UR 

VISMOT 

VISNLY 

WS 


Acquisition 
Acquisition  Efficiency 
Basic  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Course 
Control  Group 

Computer-Aided  Instruction 

Comparison-Based  Prediction 

Cost  and  Training  Effectiveness  Analysis 

Device  Effectiveness  Forecasting  Technique 

Experimental  Group 

Forecasting  Training  Effectiveness 

Job  Readiness 

Multi- attribute  Utility  Assessment  Method 

Motion  only 

No  visual-no  motion 

Operating  Cost  Ratio 

Percent  Transfer  to  Criterion 

Percent  Transfer 

Percent  Transfer  Maximum 

Percent  Time  Saved 

Percent  Total  Training  Time  Saved/Added 
Simulation  in  Combined  Arms  Training 
Subject  Matter  Expert 

Situational  Tactical  Training  Exercise 

Transfer 

Tank  Commanders 

Training  Device/Simulator 

Training  Effectiveness  and  Cost  Interactive 
Technique 

Transfer  Effectiveness  Ratio 

Transfer  of  Training 

Training  Problem 

Transfer  Problem  Analysis 

Transfer  Efficiency  Analysis 

Training  Technology  Field  Activities 

Utilization  Ratio 

Visual  and  Motion 

Visual  only 

Weapon  System 


